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1 am continually surprised bv the smug 
“from above” critiques put forward bv 
the DSOC activists (WIN, 3/15/80). 
Laceficld should know that no one on the 
left is arguing for ideological purity as 
opposed to politics and reality. His com¬ 
ments about the situation in Europe are 
equally wrong: anti-electoral activity is 
carried out by a number of large working 
class organizations as well as smaller, 
but not ineffective, groups based in fem¬ 
inist and youth struggles. The social 
democratic and communist parties in 
Europe have tended to betray or subvert 
“everyday” battles as well as the auton¬ 
omous unions and extra-parliamentary 
movements since the 19th century. Their 
concern, as with their American counter¬ 
parts. is with power and prestige—not 
with the working classes. In many in¬ 
stances funding has been provided by 
social democrats here in the US for the 
subversion of the European radical 
movements. That the CIA has used some 
of these parties is common knowledge. 

Chapin claims to have no illusions 
about his political work, but surely the 
myth that real gains may be made by 
seeking alliances with the leadership of 
undemocratic unions and hopelessly in¬ 
effective coalitions must weigh heavily 
on his head. If the left has never won a 
secure place in this country it may partly 
be the result of the tendency of the social 
democrats to protect their pristine 
dogmatism with horizontal unions and 
parties that settle for reforms that in¬ 
evitably benefit the ruling classes. 

Chapin and Laceficld see an isolated 
and dogmatic left and seem impatient for 
“results.” They ignore the constant 
push “from below” that regenerates the 
working class movements and the left 
periodically, and which is the real his¬ 
torical force that will create socialism. 
The wildcat movement for health and 
safety on the job, the recent gains made 
by non-parliamentarv caucuses in major 
unions, the feminist networks and the 
anti-draft movement among high 
school youth may point to new areas and 
forms. The divisions between these 
groups are strong, but radicals can in¬ 
fluence the trend toward unity by 
working through these evolving 
struggles. To work within the Demo¬ 
cratic Party is to work against the evo¬ 
lution and consolidation of a revolution¬ 
ary movement. The basis for such a 
movement is here now. If social demo¬ 
crats in the US don’t see this it is be¬ 
cause they are blinded by the “famous” 
leaders they opportunistically hope to 
use, a fundamental lack of analysis and a 


fascination with power matched only by 
their Machiavellian counterparts in 
Europe. 

—BOB ROSSI 
Olympia, Wa. 


Enjoyed your March 15 issue, especially 
the article “Third Party Politics: A Can¬ 
didate's View,” by David McRevnolds. I 
w'ould have liked to see McRevnolds 
given more space to elaborate on his 
ideas with much less space given to the 
illustrations and gaping spaces on pages 
18-20. 

McRevnolds writes and thinks well. I 
agree with his statement that “Electoral 
action is as American as cherry pie, as 
nonviolent as civil disobedience. . .” 

Mv question to him is this: Does the 
Socialist Party advocate nonviolence? 

When McRevnolds began his critique 
of the Citizens’ Party it did not appear 
that he knew much about that new politi¬ 
cal organization. The Citizens’ Party will 
not have a national platform until after 
their national convention in Cleveland 
April 11-13. Yet McRevnolds criticized 
various platform planks of the Citizens’ 
Party—“they believe capitalism, with a 
strong new dose of government control, 
can solve our problems. 

What I know of the Citizens' Party I 
learned by observing one national steer¬ 
ing committee meeting and the seven 
meetings that the Bouider chapter has 
held. As the Citizens' Party is built on 
premise of participatory democracy, the 
platform will be formed and endorsed 
from the roots of the organization when 
the delegates meet in Cleveland. That 
being the case, it is noteworthy to see the 
direction the various Colorado chapters 
are taking. 

The Denver and Boulder chapters are 
organized horizontally, each meeting’s 
agenda being determined by an open 
steering committee meeting; each 
meeting facilitated by a different person; 
decision-making arrived at by group 
consensus. The Boulder chapter stresses 
nonviolence, economic democracy, par¬ 
ticipatory democracy, a stable-state 
economy, disarmament, environmental 
safeguards, and neighborhood issues 
(such as housing, medical, and trans¬ 
portation needs). 

Will WIN provide its readers with as 
thorough an analysis of the Citizens’ 
Party as it has of the DSOC, Democratic, 
and Socialist parties? 

—GEORGE HUTCHINSON 
Erie, Co. 


In her column, “ Sittin' In,” (WIN. 
4/1/80), Dannia Southerland mentions 
that “there had been factionalism within 
the February 2nd Mobilization Com¬ 
mittee since Atlanta, due in large part to 
the personal agendas and ideological 
rigidity of many of the diverse groups. 

In mv own mind I have invented a word, 
with pejorative intent like the words 
“sexism” and “racism.” The worefis 
“rigidism” (perhaps someone could in¬ 
vent a better word) and would refer to 
the taking of rigid and uncompromising 
stands of a type that interfere with some 
better accomplishment. Admittedly 
there are times when a principle is so im¬ 
portant that it cannot well be compro¬ 
mised. And it is true that one of the 
hardest things, apparently, to achieve in 
human affairs is balance. I originally 
thought of the term in connection with 
the problems of Israel and the 
surrounding countries, especially the 
Palestinians, and also in connection with 
the Iranian deadlock where, it seems to 
me, that the higher goal of peace or con¬ 
ciliation is sacrificed to the rigid stands 
of the opponents. 

—MARTHA HYSLOP 
Haverford, Pa. 

Jo McGowan’s letter (WIN, 2/15/80). 
w ill be disturbing to many readers. Some 
will be disturbed to see anything in WIN. 
even a letter, which argues that each of 
us began at our beginning, not on our 
birthday, and that those small bodies 
being removed from their mothers' 
wombs arc human bodies that have suf¬ 
fered capital punishment. They are 
guilty of being unwanted. 

But what most disturbs me in the 
letter is not the argument but the pre¬ 
amble. “The WIN staff,” reports Jo 
McGowan, “does not feel able to print 
an anti-abortion article.” Instead, she 
says, she has been permitted to write a 
“longer-than-usual letter.” 

WIN has been a part of mv life since its 
founding. For a number of years mv 
name has been one of that rag-tag bunch 
appearing on the masthead. Like all 
those associated with it, from its 
founders to its latest subscriber, I often 
disagree with what it publishes. But I 
have always felt WIN's great strength 
was its hospitality to dialogue and 
controversy so long as it was connected 
in some way to the magazine’s com¬ 
mitment to “peace and freedom through 
nonviolent action.'' Dissent in its pages 
has been lively and a vital means for its 
Continued on page 33 
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90 Years 

America Celebrates May Day 


by Lynn Johnson 


W orking people around the world have been 
celebrating and protesting on May 1 for 90 
years. What few people realize is that May 
Day originated in the US and has its roots in 
the American labor struggles of the 1880s. Ironically, 
most American workers today do not take part in May 
Day celebrations. 

Over the years, reformist tendencies in American 
labor unions reinforced by government and corporate 
policies have served to cut American workers off from 
their own traditions of struggle and international 
working class solidarity. For this reason, the origins 
of May Day and the evolution of its observance in the 
US deserve a closer look. 

The idea of an eight-hour day had been gaining mo¬ 
mentum in the US since the Civil War. But the move- 


Lynn Johnson is a member of WIN's editorial staff 
and ran to work during NYC's recent transit strike. 


ment did not really get underway until the Federation 
of Organized Tracies and Labor Unions —known after 
1886 as the American Federation of Labor (AFL) — 
began organizing efforts in the 1880s. At their 
Chicago convention in 1884, the AFL called for a 
nationwide general strike on Mayl, 1886, if demands 
for the eight-hour day had not been met. 

May 1 was selected because of its significance in 
the bargaining practices of carpenters, masons and 
other building trades workers. In 19th century 
America, much more so than today, construction work 
was seasonal, with summer employment contracts 
traditionally-drawn up in the spring. On May 1, either 
a settlement had been reached or a strike was called. 

Organizing efforts for the 1886 May Day general 
strike, aided by unemployment and a mild 
depression, unified the nascent American labor 
movement. On May 1, 1886, over 500,000 workers in 
Chicago, New York and several smaller cities turned 
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out to strike for the eight-hour day. In Chicago, the 
hotbed of left-wing unionism, a local newspaper re¬ 
ported that "no smoke curled up from the tall chim¬ 
neys of the factories and mills, and things had 
assumed a Sabbath-like appearance." 

The strike was fairly successful, winning shorter 
hours for some 200,000 workers. A smaller meeting 
was held in Chicago's Haymarket on May 4 to protest 
police brutality during the May 1 strikes. During this 
meeting, someone threw a bomb into a group of police 
and killed seven of them. The police opened fire, 
killing several workers and injuring hundreds more. 
The incident led to the execution of four anarchists al¬ 
though there was no evidence linking them to the 
bomb-throwing. 

In spite of Haymarket, enthusiasm for the May Day 
idea grew. In 1888, the AFL decided to hold another 
strike on May 1, 1890. At the meeting of the Second 
International in Paris in 1888, the American delegate 
announced the plan and requested the support of the 
group. The International agreed and called for a 
general strike throughout Europe on May 1, 1890. 

The 1890 strike was tremendously successful in 
many European capitals, so the International decided 
to make May Day an annual affair. European workers 
were quick to recognize the importance of an inter¬ 
national eight-hour movement in refuting the 
argument that nations which adopted the eight-hour 
day would chase jobs to countries which worked 
longer days. Furthermore, radicals saw an organic 


link between the ancient agrarian folk traditions of 
May Day (crowning a may queen, dancing around a 
maypole, etc.) and the Marxist concept of workers re¬ 
gaining possession of the means of production. 

Meanwhile in the US, the AFL was beginning to 
back away from the growing international May Day 
movement. Under Samuel Gompers' leadership, the 
AFL began to adopt a more compromising approach, 
gradually loosening its bonds with the socialist Left. 
The AFL decided against a general strike for May 1, 
1890, and limited participation in the eight-hour pro¬ 
tests to one strong union —the Carpenters. The de¬ 
cision was a tactical one which reflected the changing 
direction of the American labor movement. The AFL 
viewed the 1890 strike, together with the European 
expression of sympathy, as a one-time affair. The in¬ 
stitutionalization of a May Day labor holiday was not 
planned. A few years later, just as May Day was 
gaining mass support in Europe, the AFL effectively 
disassociated itself from its own creation by voting to 
observe "Labor Day" on the first Monday of 
September. 

The Septemeber Labor Day also grew out of union 
activities in the 1880s. Contrary to some radicals' 
claims that it was a capitalist "conspiracy" to under¬ 
mine May Day, Labor Day has origins that in fact pre¬ 
date those of May Day. The first Labor Day 
celebration was held in New York on September 5, 
1882. The Central Labor Union, and later the Knights 
of Labor, sponsored the celebrations in hopes of 


Far left: May Day rally in Union Square, New York City, 
1912. Photo from Library of Congress. May Day anti-war 
rally in Washington, DC, 1971. Sign reads "Everything else 
hasfailed 1 Don'tyouthinkit'stimeforlove?" Photo by John 
Goodwin/The Power of the People. 
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drawing attention to the aims of organized labor. The 
September date was chosen to commemorate the 
September labor celebrations held during the French 
Revolution. 

Unfortunately, both the nature and timing of Labor 
Day lent themselves well to capitalist cooptation. 
From its inception, it was a time for celebration, not 
protest. Although the original idea behind the holi¬ 
day had been to bring support for organized labor, 
Labor Day activities usually took the form of picnics, 
social gatherings and other recreational events. 
Viewing it as a relatively innocuous pastime, business 
interests soon endorsed the holiday as "a celebration 
of the brotherhood of labor and capital.” Further¬ 
more, the holiday took place in the fall, an 
inopportune time for a strike. Working class families 
faced heavy winter fuel and clothing expenses while 
extra income from seasonal work was dwindling. To 
risk a strike then would have meant disaster. At the 
same time, the fall holiday provided an excellent op¬ 
portunity for November election candidates to 
present their political wares by speaking at parades, 
picnics and other labor gatherings. It was no surprise 
therefore, that Congress declared Labor Day a 
national holiday in 1894. 

Contemporary radicals of the day understandably 
rejected Labor Day. They compared it to "Enthrone¬ 
ment Day” of ancient times when for one day a year 
slaves were placed on a mock throne and flattered by 
their masters. Observance of May Day in the US 
continued, primarily under the leadership of the 
International Workers of the World and the Socialist 
Labor Party. Between 1890 and 1920, massive 
parades took place almost every year in major US 
cities. Jane Filley described New York's Union 
Square in 1911 as "brightly decorated with Chinese 
lanterns and Roman candles.” Over 80,000 partici¬ 
pants marched in a gala parade which featured giant 
floats built by union locals. The baker's union, she re¬ 
called, carried a 10-foot high cake while their children 
rode in a cart bearing a banner saying "Our Fathers 
are Bakers, But We Are in Need of Bread!” 

May Day demonstrations were no longer confined 
to the eight-hour day issue; socialists and left-wing 
unionists joined together for such causes as women's 
suffrage, political freedom and world peace. The 
World War I years, in particular, were characterized 
by considerable anti-war sentiment. Thereafter, 
world peace through international solidarity became a 
rallying point for the May Day movement. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 and the resulting 
red scare in the US put a serious damper on public 
May Day observances. Since Russian May Day cele¬ 
brations had been conducted enthusiastically under 
Lenin since 1912, American May Day celebrations be¬ 
came an easytarget for anti-communist hysteria. May 
Day was derisively termed "Red Day,” and the 
Communist Party was driven underground by the 
Palmer raids of the early 1920s. After a period of sup¬ 
pression, however, May Day celebrations in the US 
gradually resumed. 


By the late 30s, economic depression and fear of 
fascism resulted in a drive for union unity. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) was 
founded and a unified front was formed between the 
labor movement and various groups on the Left. May 
Day celebrations of this period have yet to be rivaled 
in American history. Hundreds of thousands 
marched up New York's Fifth Avenue, and as one 
participant put it, "There were so many of us that it 
took all day just to get from Union Square to Times 
Square." 

Since then, May Day fervor in the US has ebbed and 
flowed. In the midst of McCarthyism, May Day cele¬ 
brations were effectively outlawed for over five years. 
Leftist groups were generally unable to obtain parade 
permits while anti-Communist rallies on May 1 were 
given prime space and time. Most labor unions had by 
this time joined forces with the anti-Communist 
camp. By 1956, New York's Union Square was rededi¬ 
cated "Union Square USA" in honor of "the failure of 
Communism to spread its un-American propaganda 
in the US." 

Since the 50s, labor unions have continued to keep 
their distance from explicitly left-wing activities—in¬ 
cluding May Day celebrations. The rise of the Viet¬ 
nam anti-war movement, however, revived the May 
Day tradition and the theme of international solidar¬ 
ity. The movement culminated on May*1,1971, when 
tens of thousands of anti-war protesters marched on 
Washington. 

Unfortunately, the tide has once again turned. The 
largest May Day gathering in the past two years (in 
New York's Union Square, 1978) drew only about 
5,000 people. And although many rank and file union 
members participate in May Day demontrations each 
year, not a single trade union has officially endorsed 
this year's parade and rally in New York City. (See 
Events for details on the rally.) 

While support for May Day has fluctuated through 
the years, government attempts to discredit May Day 
have been consistent. Since 1928 when the federal 
government declared May 1 "Child Health Day," the 
date has been deemed "Law Day," American Red 
Cross Day," and most recently—through Carter's 
efforts in 1977—"Loyalty Day." There has clearly 
been an ongoing attempt to sever the ties between 
American working people and their own radical 
tradition. 

In a world dominated by multinational corpora¬ 
tions, workers in different nations are forced to 
compete against one another all the more vigorously. 
Now especially, it is essential to revive the vision of 
international solidarity if human rights and world 
peace are to be achieved and maintained. American 
working people must reaffirm their heritage and join 
the rest of the world on May 1 in celebrating May Day 
and the ideals it embodies. 
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O n March 21, US District Judge Thomas D. 
Lambros ruled in Youngstown, Ohio, that US 
Steel did not have a binding contract with its 
workers to keep the Ohio and McDonald 
Works open. With that decision, Youngstown ceased 
to be a steel-making city. The 3,500 idled workers 
joined the 1,200 steelworkers terminated by the same 
city's Briar Hill Works in December and the 4,000 
steelworkers thrown out of work in 1977 by the shut¬ 
down of Youngstown's Campbell Works. (See 
"Worker/Community Ownership in Youngstown?" 
by Staughton Lynd; WIN, 1/25/79.) 

Judge Lambros acknowledged that his decision 
"could sound the death knell for the steel industry in 
the Mahoning Valley." 

The Youngstown plants were among 16 plants, em¬ 
ploying 13,000 workers, which US Steel announced 
last November 27 it would close. The shutdowns are 
part of a long-range strategy by US Steel to curtail its 
steel production and to diversify into other areas, a 
policy made public in a September 1979 article in 
Business Week entitled, "Big Steel's Liquidation." 

Simultaneoulsy with US Steel's strategy to get out 
of the steel-making business, it is investing heavily 
outside the steel industry in such areas as chemicals, 
with two chemical plants to be built as joint ventures 
with Tenneco Chemicals, Inc., in the Houston area. 

As Bob Vasquez, President of USW Local 1330 at 
Youngstown's Ohio Works said, "They've taken the 
money they've made here and reinvested it in hotels, 
in Disneyland. They've bought chemical companies. 
They've diversified so much, steel no longer is the big 
money maker for them." 


Eric Leif Davin is a freelance writer and works for the 
Pittsburgh New Sun. The article was based, in part , 
upon information supplied by the Tri-State 
Conference on the Impact of Steel. 


Next on US Steel's hit list of steel towns to be 
phased out are Fairfield, Alabama; South Chicago; 
Gary; and perhaps Pittsburgh itself —the 
headquarters city for US Steel. 

At the Youngstown trial before Judge Lambros, 
former US Attorney General Ramsey Clark, testifying 
for the steelworkers, stated that "America is entering 
a profound economic and human crisis." We are in 
the midst of a major shift in the industrial structure, 
not only of the United States, but of the world, with 
the steel producing capacity—a vital component of 
any industrial nation—of the United States falling be¬ 
hind that of Japan, Germany, and even the newer 
plants in India and South America. 

One aspect of the human crisis, Clark said, is that 
families that have staked decades, generations, on 
the economic vitality of an area face disaster when 
major corporations decide they are no longer 
interested in that region. 

In the midst of these steel closings, attention turns 
once more to the rural village of Conneaut, Ohio, 
where US Steel proposes to build the largest steel mill 
in the world—a $3 billion supermill which would de¬ 
vastate Lake Erie and the surrounding area and 
guarantee that the present steel mills of the 
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Monongahela Valley around Pittsburgh are shut of Concord and Niagara grapes, 
down forever. Immediately adjacent to and downwind from the 

Meeting in the union hall of Local 1397 of US Steel's proposed site is Raccoon Creek County Park. Four 
Homestead Works on July 19 of last year, a unique major summer camps are located on the lakeshore 
alliance of steelworkers, environmentalists, commu- within eight miles of the proposed site. The shore- 
nity organizations and religious groups announced line between Conneaut and Erie, Pennsylvania, is 
that they had filed suit in the Federal District Court of perhaps the most pristine section of the southern 
Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) against the US shore of Lake Erie. Approximately 20 miles downwind 
Army Corps of Engineers. They requested that the and downstream from the proposed site is Presque 
Court rescind the permits approved by the Corps for Isle Park which has a higher annual visitation rate 
the construction of the mammoth Conneaut mill. than Yellowstone National Park. 

The suit specified inadequate standards set for air The area in which the proposed construction is 
and water quality and alleged that massive job loss in located is a major flyway for numerous species of 
America's industrial heartland would result from the migrating birds which depend on resting and feeding 
construction. there. Woodcock frequent the site, as does the 

The proposed steel manufacturing complex at spotted turtle, an endangered species. The wood- 
Conneaut, tentatively scheduled to begin con- lands on the Pennsylvania side of the border contain 
struction in May of this year, would occupy a site some of the largest virgin hardwood trees in the state, 
about one and a half miles wide and three miles long. Within and immediately to the west of the site are two 
Being on the Ohio-Pennsylvania border, the dirtier of the handful of cold water streams which enter Lake 
processes, such as making coke, would be located in Erie from Ohio, Turkey Creek and Conneaut Creek. 
Ohio. It is planned that the mill's waste products will At least 40 varieties of fish have been observed in the 
be emptied into Ohio waters. creek. Historically, the mouth of Turkey Creek has 

The Conneaut site is part of a rural area dotted with been a favored fishing, camping and beach site, 
orchards, nurseries, vineyards, and truck and dairy According to the Army Corps of Engineers' Final 
farms. Thousands of acres are devoted to the culture Environmental Impact Statement, construction of the 

mill would devastate this remarkable ecosystem. The 
proposed fate of Turkey Creek is illustrative. 

At first, US Steel planned simply to fill in the creek 
with dirt. When this was protested, by both govern¬ 
ment agencies and the public, the company proposed 
a scheme to place a giant pipe in the creek. The pipe 
would be approximately 7,600 feeUlong. 

Since fish swim up Turkey Creek to spawn, sky¬ 
lights would be placed at intervals along the top of the 
pipe in an effort to persuade the fish that the stream 
was still there. 


About this, Paul Williams, Mayor of Conneaut, 
said, "If Turkey Creek were put underground, it 
would destroy this large segment of the Creek and its 
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tributaries. This act would be obscene to nature, to 
people, and especially to Cod." 

The Conneaut mill would produce approximately 
five million tons of sheet steel for automobiles and 
appliances a year (about five per cent of the annual 
steel consumption in the US) from its modern Basic 
Oxygen Furnaces. 

Workers in Homestead, Pennsylvania, the present 
site of major sheet steel production in the eastern 
United States, fear that construction of the Conneaut 
mill is merely the first step in closing down the 
40-year old open hearth furnaces in their own plants. 

Ron Weisen, President of Homestead Local 1397, 
stated that the entire industrial corridor from eastern 
Ohio through the West Virginia panhandle into the 
steel towns of western Pennsylvania was threatened. 
"We don't want those 8,000 jobs at Conneaut," he 
said, "if itmeanswe'll losefourtimes as many here." 

John Barbero, a member of the Jones and 
Laughlin Briar Hill local in Youngstown which was 
shut down in January, agreed: "The fight is over in 


Youngstown," he said. "And the fate of Youngstown 
will be the fate of every plant in this area if Conneaut 
goes through." 

Renovation vs. Relocation 

Y oungstown attorney Staughton Lynd, who 
represents the steelworkers, said that the 
investment in the Conneaut plant could have 
been committed to present plants to present 
plants to modernize them at much lower cost, but US 
Steel and its Cambridge, Massachusetts-based 
consulting firm, Arthur D. Little, never considered 
alternate sites such as Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 

"It is remarkable," Lynd said, "that the company 
felt no need even to explain to these communities why 
they were felt to be unsuitable for expansion. The 
Corps of Engineers, in their Environmental Impact 
Study, said land cost $25,000 to $250,000 per acre in 
the Youngstown area, but Jones and Laughlin offered 
the Briar Hill site for only $12,000 per acre." 
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Lynd also contended that one huge new supermill 
was not necessarily more in the public interest than 
partially modernizing one or more existing facilities. 

"It is as if," he said, "in seeking to build new 
housing for a city, one were to start by assuming that 
the only practical method was the total razing of a con¬ 
tiguous site many square blocks in size. Such a 
procedure reduces the exploration of alternatives to 
the question, 'where?,' forgetting that it is also pos¬ 
sible to ask, 'what?'. . In the case of urban 
redevelopment, the increasing tendency is to believe 
that wholesale site clearance is not inevitable or 
desirable, and instead to rebuild piecemeal, in such a 
way that a community i; rebuilt physically while 
preserving its social identity. Industrial moderniza¬ 
tion can also be done this way." 

The opposition to Conneaut, however, also comes 
from active environmentalists concerned with the 
impact of the plant upon the dying waters of Lake Erie 
and upon the surrounding grape cropland. They claim 
that no one knows where the industrial wastes will be 
dumped and fear Lake Erie will be the most likely 
recipient. Already, they point out, the Environmental 
Impact Study states that the Conneaut plant will 
release unacceptable amounts of cyanide and 
ammonia into the already polluted waters. 

Environmentalists further state that the environ¬ 
mental certification of the plant was merely a 
ritualistic formality, as no written calculations or 
analyses as to whether the operation of the plant 
would conform to Ohio water quality standards were 
ever made. This, they claim, should surprise no one 
since the Ohio Environmental Protection Agency has 
never filed an action to enforce any of its standards. 

They also claim that the most outrageous aspect of 
the site's approval is that the Environmental impact 
Study probably minimized the dangers of the plant 
because US Steel itself was the collector of all 
environmental data. In addition, the data submitted 
by US Steel was evaluated by a technical team which 
included representatives of both US Steel and its 
consultant, Arthur D. Little. Thus, they say, the 
applicant was permitted to sit as judge on its own 
application. 

Opponents of Conneaut contend that national 
policy should presume that it is preferable to modern¬ 
ize industry in existing sites because new industrial 
development involves both despoiling a hitherto 
non-industrial setting and abandoning existing indus¬ 
trial locations. Such development means investing 


capital in a rural setting instead of in a present indus¬ 
trial site. In a developing economy, no facility can 
continue to be profitable without recurrent new in¬ 
vestment. When national policy chooses to locate in¬ 
vestment in new fields, it simultaneously dooms older 
facilities and the communities in which they are 
located to eventual death. 

If the exponents of such development can carry 
their burden of proof and show the investment 
strategy they propose is really cheaper, a difficult 
social choice is presented. 

But, before that choice is reached, it is important 
that the calculation of costs include all costs, indirect 
as well as direct, to the taxpayer as well as to the 
private corporation. The true costs of such a proposal, 
therefore, must include the cost of new houses, roads, 
sewers, schools, and other elements of social infra¬ 
structure in the "Conneaut" to be developed—which 
it is unlikely the private corporations will shoulder— 
as well as the unemployment insurance, Trade Re¬ 
adjustment Allowance, welfare, and other costs in the 
abandoned community. 

However, to these dollar and cents calculations, 
something more should be added. Youngstown, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Aliquippa, South Chicago, Cary and other 
traditional steel-making communities are character¬ 
istically made up of ethnic neighborhoods in 
which generations of families have lived near one 
another as they made steel. The death of any one of 
these communities entails the loss of precious human 
resources as the younger sons leave for Houston to 
look for work, and the grandparents are placed in a 
home for the elderly because family arrangements for 
care are no longer possible. 

As a society we have become too accustomed to 
leaving behind last year's neighborhood, last year's 
car, last year's spouse. The challenge of the steel 
crisis is for us to become a society which can recycle 
all its resources, natural and human, and which can 
modernize its industry without leaving social dev¬ 
astation in its wake. 

"The time is past," says Staughton Lynd, "when 
families should be torn up to run after industry. 
There's value in three generations living in one 
place. . .Families survive hardships together—they 
don't put Auntie out on the ice." 

"It's time we said to the companies that if they 
don't start making these investment decisions for the 
benefit of all, maybe we'll start making the decisions 
for them." 
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Uncovering the Israeli- 
South African Connection 

by Peter D. Jones 


C BS news recently reported that the suspected 
nuclear explosion in the southern hemisphere 
was a product of South African and Israeli 
nuclear cooperation. This comes as no 
surprise to those of us concerned about the dangers of 
nuclear proliferation and the secrecy surrounding the 
transfer of nuclear technology to countries which have 
not signed the Partial Test Ban Treaty or the Nuclear 


Peter D. Jones is a freelance journalist in England and 
has been involved in Operation Namibia as well as the 
Stop the Uranium in the Ground movement in 
Australia. 


Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

The Ijnks between Israel and South Africa have 
been possibly the most secret of all, for the 
cooperation between the two "settler states" is a 
paradox of 20th century politics and a subject of great 
embarrassment in the international arena. The 
feeling of international isolation seems to have 
surpassed Jewish memories of the South African 
National Party's anti-semitism during the Second 
World War (which still lurks beneath the surface in 
South Africa today) and the intense embarrassment 
that the link with South Africa has caused the Israeli 
Left. 
















The CBS report was based on a book by two Israeli 
journalists who alleged that Israel and South Africa 
had an agreement by which the South Africans 
supplied the uranium and the Israelis supplied atomic 
know-how in return. They said that the South Afri¬ 
cans first offered Israel a test site in 1966, but they 
had declined the offer. By 1979 they were ready to 
test the atomic weapon they had been building at a 
secret location in the Negev Desert. 

What is most relevant for us is to show how easy it 
has been for these two countries to acquire a nuclear 
weapons potential, and how Western interests have 
made it possible despite official legislation ostensibly 
designed to prevent proliferation. Neither country 
has signed the NPT. The danger is that between them 
they can provide the elements of a complete nuclear 
fuel cycle to any country which has decided to develop 
nuclear weapons but cannot get the necessary 
materials on the open market (e.g., such friends of 
South Africa as Brazil and Argentina, as well as ones 
maintaining an option like South Korea, Chile and 
Taiwan). 

The South African Program 

F or the nuclear research program, foreign 
expertise has been crucial South Africa was 
the fourth nation to obtain a full-scale 
cooperation agreement with the US as part of 
the Atoms for Peace program, and the President of 
the South African Atomic Energy Board, Dr. A.J A. 
Roux, once stated: "We can ascribe our degree of 
advancement today in large measure to the training 
and assistance so willingly provided by the United 
States of America." 

v The US has maintained an agreement for nuclear 
cooperation with South Africa since August *1957 
(amended in 1974), and a number of US corporations 
have supplied South Africa with various nuclear 
materials. Allis-Chalmers provided a small research 
reactor in 1961; special nuclear materials, largely en¬ 
riched uranium fuel and plutonium, have been pro¬ 
vided by US Nuclear, Gulf Oil, US Steel, Texas 
Nuclear and Gulf General Atomic; source materials 
such as thorium and depleted uranium have been pro¬ 
vided by Kerr McGee, Zirconium of America and 
Picker International; and by-products have been 
traded by Beckman Instruments and Vernon Craggs. 
Eldow International was licensed to import materials 
from the reactor for reprocessing under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA). The Foxboro Company of 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, sold two computers in 1973 
to the South African Atomic Energy Board which then 
used them for the secret uranium enrichment plant at 
Pelindaba. IBM has also supplied computers to the 
Atomic Energy Board. 

The US, in turn, has imported non-enriched 
uranium and is supposed to be providing 
low-enriched uranium for the two commercial 
reactors now being built at Koeberg, north of 
Cape Town. South Africa obtains uranium as a 


by-product of copper and gold mining, but they also 
control 10-15% of the world's uranium reserves which 
lie in Namibia. 

France and West Germany have also assisted South 
Africa. France supplied South* Africa with Mirage 
jet-fighters which can be used to deliver nuclear 
weapons. In addition, the two countries cooperated in 
building the Cactus/Crotale missile which can be 
developed for a rocket-propulsion system suitable for 
nuclear weapons delivery. A missile range in St. 
Lucia used for testing the Crotale missiles as well as a 
rocket research center and ionosphere station in 
Tsumeb, Namibia, were set up with West German 
assistance. West German cooperation also included 
the transfer of the jet-nozzle enrichment process. 

The key to a full nuclear fuel cycle for South Africa 
is an enrichment plant. The US supplied enriched 
uranium for the SAFARI-1 reactor at Pelindaba, but 
has been brandishing the carrot-and-stick over 
further supplies in order to persuade South Africa to 
sign the NPT. Original South African plans for a 
full-scale uranium enrichment plant have been scaled 
down, and the Minister of Mines announced early in 
1978 that the small pilot enrichment plant at 
Valindaba would be converted into a "relatively 
small" uranium enrichment production facility which 
would "eventually" have the capacity to meet South 
Africa's needs. 


The danger is that between 
them they can provide the 
elements of a complete 
nuclear fuel cycle to any 
country which. . . cannot 
get the necessary materials 
on the open market. 
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Tank maneuvers in the desert. Photo from USMC. 



One other distinct possibility is that a separate 
commercial plant is in fact being built, not at 
Valindaba, but at the SASOL-2 (oil-from-coal) plant, 
near Evander/Trichardt east of Johannesburg. This 
. project is being financed largely by a consortium led 
by the French bank, Credit Lyonnais, and the vital 
compressors and other equipment are being sent over 
by West German companies, ostensibly for other 
programs. The secrecy surrounding the plant seems 
unusual if it is only an oil-from-coal plant, and the 
costs are abnormally high for such a project. 
According to West German researchers, the new 
enrichment plant should be ready by 1981-82. 

The Israeli Program 

T he decision to build a small 24 megawatt 
reactor at Dimona in the Negev Desert was 
made in 1957 after the Suez War. 
Following pressure from the United States 
and the Soviet Union to withdraw from the occupied 


territories, Israel saw itself in a situation of political 
isolation. Consequently, in 1957 the Israeli cabinet 
approved a proposal by Ben Gurion to build the 
reactor at Dimona. They pretended it was a textile fac¬ 
tory, but in 1960 an agent of Egypt's secret police 
reported his suspicions that the spreading industrial 
complex could scarcely be for the production of 
synthetic textiles. Egypt passed these suspicions on 
to the United States. On December 8, 1960, an Air 
Force photo-reconnaissance plane flew over the 
Dimona center. It brought back photographs showing 
railway lines, high tension wires, chimneys, vast 
concrete workshops and the telltale soccer ball dome. 

The next day CIA experts told a secret and 
unannounced meeting of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy that Israel was building 
a nuclear reactor. US Secretary of State Christian 
Herter showed the photos to the Israeli ambassador 
and demanded to know if Israel was planning to build 
nuclear weapons. Twelve days later the ambassador 
returned with the assurance that the reactor was 
intended for purely peaceful purposes, and on the 
same day Israeli Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
told the Knesset that Dimona would serve only the 
needs of "industry, agriculture, health and science." 
The words had a hollow ring given all the secrecy. 
Even members of the Knesset were not allowed to 
visit the site or examine the budget. Construction of 
the center was placed under the Ministry of Defense, 
a move which resulted in the resignation of all the 
members of the Israeli Atomic Energy Commission, 
except the chairman. 

When Israel's nuclear program was launched, its 
main source of supply of military material and major 
weaponry was France. France was then heavily 
involved in trying to suppress the Algerian struggle 
for independence, and Egypt under Nasser was 
backing Algeria. For both France and Israel, Egypt 
and President Nasser were the common enemy, and 
Franco-lsraeli collaboration included scientific 
cooperation. The high level reached by Israeli 
scientists in physics and nuclear energy was an asset 
for the French in developing their force de frappe. 
Israelis were allowed to observe the French nuclear 
test program in the Sahara in 1960-62. The Dimona 
reactor was then conceived, planned and executed 
with French help, although the exact contracts, 
commitments and objectives of this deal have never 
been made public. 

West Germany also assisted Israel. Scientific co¬ 
operation started in the late 1950s when West 
German atomic scientists developed links with 
scientists of the Weizmann Institute at Rehovot. West 
Germany sponsored research projects and financed 
installations like the 6-MV-Tandem-van-de-Graaf ac¬ 
celerator which enabled Israel to set up a department 
of experimental nuclear physics at the Weizmann 
Institute. 

When the Dimona reactor was completed in 1964, 
Israel had been supplied with some uranium by 
France, but by 1967 these stocks were running out. 
Following a change in the French diplomatic position 
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on the Middle East, France wouldn't supply any more 
uranium, and other countries were not prepared to 
risk being called Israel's accomplice in acquiring 
nuclear weapons. The Israeli cabinet gave the 
assignment to acquire uranium illegally to the central 
bureau of intelligence and security, Mossad, late in 
1967. The ensuing operation to obtain the uranium 
became known to the world as the "Plumbat" affair. 

Somewhere between Antwerp and the Mediterra¬ 
nean in 1968, 560 metal drums on the "Scheersberg 
A" disappeared, and the ship later appeared in a 
Turkish port without its cargo. There is some dispute 
over what happened to the 200 tons of uranium en 
route, with some sources saying that the ship unload¬ 
ed its cargo at Haifa or Tel-Aviv, and others alleging 
that the cargo was transferred to an Israeli vessel at 
sea. Official suspicions of Israeli involvement were 
suppressed in Europe and the United States for fear of 
public criticism of Israel. But the cover was blown by 
an American investigator, Paul Leventhal, who 
leaked the story to the Los Angeles Times and made it 
public at an anti-nuclear conference held in Salzburg, 
Austria, in April 1977. The Common Market 
Commission then admitted that "200 tons of uranium 
had been lost" on the high seas somewhere between 
Antwerp and Genoa in November 1968. From this 
uranium, Israeli scientists at Dimona extracted 
weapons-grade plutonium which was used to 
manufacture nuclear warheads. By 1973, Dimona had 
produced a small arsenal. 

It is likely, however, that Israel had been obtaining 
uranium for nuclear weapons production even before 
Operation Plumbat. In a story published by Rolling 
Stone in December 1977, coauthors Howard Kohn 
and Barbara Newman described how some 8,000 
pounds of uranium had "gone missing" in the USA 
and found its way to Israel. Only 22 pounds are 
needed to manufacture a functional bomb, and almost 
1,000 pounds of the missing material was highly-en¬ 
riched (weapons-grade) uranium. They alleged that 
the company which "lost" the largest amount of 
enriched uranium was the Nuclear Materials and 
Equipment Corporation (Numec) of Pennsylvania 
whose then president, Zalman Shapiro, had close ties 
with Israel. Numec had been operating since 
1957 and when officials of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission (AEC) inspected his inventory in 1965 they 
found 194 pounds of enriched uranium missing. The 
official inquiry dried up after various cover-ups, 
although in 1967 the AEC found that even more 
uranium was missing. The CIA tailed Shapiro during 
his visits to Israel, and was certain that he was part of 
a nuclear materials smuggling ring. Shapiro sold the 
plant, so Israel raided England, France and West 
Germany for nuclear materials, resulting in the 
hijacking of the cargo of the "Scheersberg A." 

Both the CIA and the Jordanians have said that 
during the 1973 war, Israel deployed its nuclear 
warheads, probably on Jericho surface-to-surface 
missiles, from a base in the south aimed towards the 
advancing Egyptian forces. According to an article in 


Stern magazine in West Germany (March 1980), 
Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir gave the red alert 
after the Egyptian-Syrian attack. Thirteen bombs 
were supposedly taken out of their subterranean 
emplacements under the Negev Desert and put on 
specially adapted bombers. "For 24 hours, the world 
was on the brink of a nuclear war," wrote the author, 
Erich Follath, who included the allegation in a 
five-part series on the Israeli secret service, Mossad. 

Israel never used her nuclear weapons as the tide of 
war changed following the American airlift of 
weapons and ammunition, eight days after the war 
began. Relations with South Africa have markedly 
increased since then, having picked up initially after 
the Six Day War in 1967. There were reports of the 
South African government exporting tanks to Israel in 
1970, and Israel offered to sell three aircraft to South 
Africa to replace three crashed aircraft of the South 
African air force in 1971. South African seamen are 



Phantom jet loaded with missiles. Photo from USMC. 
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said to have been trained in Israeli bases, and 
SWAPO alleged that Israelis were sporting with the 
South African Defense Forces occupying Namibia. 

The sale of military equipment and cooperation has 
continued to grow in the last decade, covering 
aircraft, submachine guns, electronic equipment, 
ground-to-air communications equipment, light 
guns, heavy mortars, handguns, electronic and 
mechanic warning systems for border security, patrol 
boats, missile boats, air-to-air and anti-tank missiles, 
armor plating and automatic weapons. However, in 
November 1977 the then Foreign Minister, Moshe 
Dayan, announced that Israel would in the future 
honor an arms embargo ordered by the UN Security 
Council. More recently, there have been persistent 
reports from informed sources inside South Africa 
that the Valindaba enrichment plant has large 
numbers of Israeli workers with experience in their 
own country's nuclear weapons program. 

There have been several articles on Israel's nuclear 
weapons although the only official leak came in 
December 1974 when the then President Ephraim 
Katzir—an eminent biophysicist and a former chief 
scientist to the Defense Ministry—told a group of 
visiting British and American science writers: "It has 
always been our intention to develop the nuclear 
potential. We now have that potential." He added 


that if the need arose , Israel could convert capability 
into fact "in a short time—even a few days." 

In light of all this evidence it seems quite likely that 
Israel has turned to South Africa for nuclear 
cooperation beneficial to both and for a supply of 
uranium, given the inadequate nature of other 
sources in recent years. This leads to fears of whether 
there are other participants in this club of the world's 
"outcasts" and raises questions about whether 
South Africa might try and develop a neutron bomb to 
be utilized against its own black townships. Such 
townships are strategically situated well away from 
the white areas and constitute a "perfect" target for 
such a weapon. 

None of this would have been feasible without the 
nuclear cooperation of the USA, Britain, France and 
West Germany over the last 25 years, and it quite 
clearly highlights the inadequate nature of nuclear 
safeguards or proliferation agreements. The high 
degree of secrecy surrounding issues pertaining to 
nuclear materials —and not just involving Israel and 
South Africa — points to the truly undemocratic nature 
of the nuclear state. It indicates once again that you 
cannot separate the issue of nuclear power and 
nuclear weapons, and how flimsy international safe¬ 
guards are when it comes to a profitable deal for large 
corporations. 


Remembering 
Millen Brand 

For WIN readers unfamiliar with Millen Brand's 
writing, his best known books are The Outward Room 
and Savage Sleep. His views on madness were 
innovative and influential. He is also known for 
his script to the film, The Snake Pit , the only quality 
American movie about a mental institution. He 
was among those who refused to testify before 
McCarthy's Senate Committee. 

I knew Millen for many years, but I never got to 
know him better than on the 1977 Walk to Hiroshima. 
Millen and I were the only Americans on the feeder 
walk from Nagasaki. It was a memorable experi¬ 
ence —so memorable to Millen that he wrote a poetic 
journal about it, Peace March , to be published 

this summer. 

Millen Brand died March 19,1980, of bone cancer 
at the age of 74. At his memorial service in New York 
City on March 28,1 sang the Japanese peace song, 
Genbakuo Yurusumaji (No More A-Bombs), which 
we had sung so often together along the roadsides 

ofJapan. 

One of the poems from Millen's book, Peace March , 

appears at right. 

—Jim Peck 


AUGUST 7,1977. THE LANTERNS 

In Hiroshima last night, Jim Peck and I 

walked to the Motoyasu River 

to see the hundreds of candle-lit lanterns 

floating in a water-reflected line 

downstream. From the bank near us 

women and men, even children, 

were reverently launching still more lanterns 

on little rafts that moved out 

into the procession of light, lanterns 

‘ ‘offered on the water 

for the peaceful rest of the spirit.'' 

In a lake in New York’s Central Park 
I and others had once launched similar lanterns 
for peace. The rafts here, 
quivering under the arc of the Dome 
in their almost unbearable beauty, 
were for those who had suffered 
the world's first A-bomb 
agony and death. 

Near us 

a woman stood with bowed head. 

A child watched, silent. 

A man put his hand over his eyes. 

Thousands on both sides of the river 

were silent as if waiting 

for some recognition, 

some word of this moving line of light out 

to the world, some word 

heard. 

—Millen Brand 

■■■' <?" 1 . . i . . . . 
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Demonstrator in Tehran last month Photo by Sygma. 
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Bitter Harvest 
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Interventionism 
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Diplomatic and political tensions between the US and 
Iran remain unresolved after six months of 
negotiation, because of the unwillingness of both the 
US and the Iranians in control of the American Em¬ 
bassy to agree on a plan for the transfer of the 
hostages into the custody of President Bani-Sadr and 
the Revolutionary Council. The conditions for this 
transfer require that the US agree to renounce the use 
of economic, diplomatic or military pressure on the 
Iranian government and that the newly elected Par¬ 
liament be unhindered in determining the next stage 
of an international settlement. 

The flight of the Shah into Egypt has aggravated 
the situation. US protection of the Shah in exile was at 
the root of the seizure of the hostages. No statement 
has been, or can be expected to be made by any. of¬ 
ficial of the US renouncing the legacy of US complicity 
in the crimes committed under the Shah's regime. 
Estimates of over 100,000 deaths since his CIA-in¬ 
stituted return in 1953 and a theft of upwards of $56 
billion from the Iranian treasuries over the same time, 
give an indication of the magnitude of the abuse the 
Iranian people have suffered. Clearly the call for 
an international resolution of the hostage situation 


and a measure of justice in a world court or tribunal 
for the atrocities committed with US assistance is 
necessary for any real progress in the Iranian crisis. 

In its global application, current US foreign policy 
no longer follows the strategy of relying upon regional 
blocs of military and economic control, known as the 
Nixon Doctrine, to serve US interests. In the following 
article, Eqbal Ahmed offers an astute analysis of the 
demise of this policy of intervention and counterrevo¬ 
lution. The present crisis in Iran, as well as others like 
those in Afghanistan, Israel and Cambodia, is, in 
terms of American involvement, the outcome of 
policies that began at the end of the Second World 
War. The new terms of cold war aggression include 
the use of the Rapid Deployment Force [RDF) and the 
willingness of the Pentagon to trade the lives of 
millions of US and Soviet citizens in a "winnable" 
nuclear war. 

The following is excerpted from a talk given by 
Eqbal Ahmed of the Institute for Policy Studies at the 
Riverside Church in New York on January 20, 1980. 
Our thanks to Robert Ellsberg for editing from the 
transcript. 

-WIN 



Paint ing by Eva Cockcroft from her series '' Revolut ionary Women.'' 


Kissinger's policy ran 
counter to the ongoing 
force of history, under¬ 
estimated the power of 
emerging social forces, 
sought stability in an 
era of change... 


V 
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A t the end of the 60s the biggest single problem 
that the American foreign policy establish¬ 
ment faced was that in the United States 
there was no public consensus for the 
doctrine of limited wars — i.e., the doctrine of inter¬ 
vention. And without intervention, you can't have 
global militarism. Without global militarism, you 
can't have the military-industrial complex. 

The doctrine of limited wars was basic to American 
interventions of the post-World War II period. Be¬ 
tween 1948 and 1970, the year of the Cambodian 
intervention, the United States intervened once every 
14 months in a Third World country against a govern¬ 
ment or a movement of which it did not approve — 
from Guatemala, Nicaragua and the Dominican Re¬ 
public to Lebanon, the Congo, Indonesia and Iran. 
These wars were obviously limited only in their con¬ 
sequences for the intervening power, not for those 
who had been invaded. As in Guatemala or the 
Dominican Republic, the United States' intervention 
against Dr. Mossadegh's government in Iran in 1953 
was limited. Between 1953 and 1978, about 125,000 
Iranians are believed to have died under torture or by 
execution. Yet it cost no American lives, and it gained 
American companies a full 40% share of Iranian oil 
where they previously had none. 

Then the United States experienced Vietnam, and 
the doctrine of limited wars came apart. While ad¬ 
vocating an augmentation of the United States' 
"limited war" capability, Henry Kissinger had 
written in 1958 that, "Every war in which we have en¬ 
gaged in the Western Hemisphere was a limited 
war." He called them "productive." No one shall 
ever make that statement after Vietnam. What was 
supposed to be "limited war" —in terms of its con¬ 
sequences for the interventionist power—cost more 
than a quarter of a million American casualties, an 
estimated $200 billion, an economic recession and a 
divided nation. 

As an exponent of limited wars—wars not of con¬ 
quest nor of defense as he would say, but of conser¬ 
vation—Kissinger understood the meaning of Viet¬ 
nam. In 1968, shortly before coming to power, he had 
written, "Whatever the outcome of the war in Viet¬ 
nam, it is clear that it has greatly diminished the 
American willingness to become involved in this form 
of warfare elsewhere. Its utility as a precedent has 
therefore been importantly undermined." 

At this point, American policy toward the Third 
World came to a crossroad. The United States' inter¬ 
ventionist, ideologically conservative policies of the 
past had come into question; its support for Third 
World dictators such as Diem, Trujillo and Battista 
had proved unproductive; its economy required and 
public opinion favored a policy of reconciliation, res¬ 
titution, and development in the Third World in¬ 
cluding Vietnam, Cuba, Iran, Pakistan, Chile and 
Cuba. In other words, it had the choice between 
taking a new road more in tune with the needs of the 
time or treading the old beaten path. 

Unfortunately for all of us, those who wielded real 
power chose to walk the old way but in different 


shoes. Their decision was to continue the interven¬ 
tionist, militarist policy but have someone else bear 
the burden. At first, they called it Vietnamization, 
then the Nixon Doctrine. The cruder manifestations of 
this new/old approach were the de-stabilization, in 
cooperation with Brazil, of President Allende's 
government; the callous reneging on the Paris Peace 
Agreement's provisions for the reconstruction of 
Vietnam; and the encouragement given to the South 
African invasion of Angola. President Carter was es¬ 
sentially a prisoner of the choices made by Kissinger 
and Nixon. And now he is having to gather the bitter- 
harvest he inherited. In the process of doing so, he is 
falling into an altogether deeper quagmire. 

President Carter's style is, of course, different from 
Nixon's. His rhetoric of human rights is also distin¬ 
guishable from Nixon's structure of peace. But, Pre¬ 
sident Carter has in effect embraced the Nixon 
Doctrine. And the militarily-bloated Shah, like the 
juntas in Brazil and Indonesia or Marcos in the 
Philippines, had come with the Kissinger-Nixon 
baggage 

The fall of the Shah marked the total collapse of the 
Nixon Doctrine in the region of primary American 
strategic concentration. With the collapse of the Shah 
went one of the last pillars of Kissinger's structure of 
peace. 

The Nixon Doctrine entailed (a) the promotion of re¬ 
gional constellations of pro-American power in strate¬ 
gically important areas of the world; (b) the reorgani¬ 
zation of US armed forces, as Admiral Zumwalt put it, 
into "high-technology, capital-intensive services. . . 
to support the indigenous armies of threatened 
allies"; and (c) a lowering of the existing threshold on 
the use of nuclear weapons. 

As Kissinger explained it, "The United States is no 
longer in a position to operate programs globally; it 
has to encourage them. . . Regional groupings sup¬ 
ported by the United States will have to take over the 
major responsibility for their immediate areas. . . ." 
Its aim was to minimize the deployment of American 
"boys" by making maximum use of surrogates and 
mercenaries, and of advanced military technology. Its 
tactical premises were rehearsed in the program of 
"Vietnamization" and the invasion of Cambodia. Its 
global application witnessed the promotion of 
countries like Brazil, Iran, Israel, Greece, Turkey, 
Portugal, Indonesia, and South Africa as regional 
powers. 

This "design" had an impressive conceptual co¬ 
herence. It was a logical geopolitical scheme based on 
classical balance of power precepts. But beneath the 
much publicized brilliance of Kissinger's 
construction, there were pitfalls which a managerial 
mind could not perceive. A conservative, bureau¬ 
cratic mind— however brilliant — is necessarily closed 
to the future. This policy suffered from the same 
fundamental defect which contributed to US failures 
in Southeast Asia, and to the early demise of the 
Baghdad Pact in the Middle East: It ran counter to the 
ongoing force of history, underestimated the power of 
emerging social forces, sought stability in an era of 
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change and looked for client nations in a century of 
national liberation. Its future was linked to the dying 
status quo of injustice; its logic led dialectically to 
symbiosis with tyranny. Fascist Portugal, militarist 
Greece, monarchial Iran and Ethiopia, and expan¬ 
sionist Israel —in the second half of the 20th century, 
these were falling dominoes. 

B^mid-1974, as the pro-US regimes in Portugal, 
Ethiopia, and Greece fell; as, contrary to the 
assumption of National Security Memorandum 39, 
the national liberation movements of Angola, 
Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissao rose to power; and 
as Turkey, fighting with Greece over Cyprus, became 
alienated from Washington, the backbone of 
Kissinger's structured peace—already weakened by 
the Arab-lsraeli War—broke. The Shah stood nearly 
alone, perhaps feeling immortal, buying more arms 
than he could carry, carrying more burdens than Iran 
could bear. 

A year ago, the Shah fled Iran, and the collapse of 
US policy in the region was complete. The choices 
again were to forge a new policy responsive to the 
realities of our world, or to try again to pour old wine 
in new bottles. The current crisis is the product of the 
second choice. 

There was a military dimension to the Nixon 
Doctrine which envisaged a high-technology, capital- 
intensive force to support "the indigenous armies of 
threatened allies." Highly mobile, mechanized, 
managed by computers, and manned by all-volun¬ 
teer soldier-technicians, the N6w Action Army was 
designed for rapid deployment, swift assault, and fast 
disengagement. As Admiral Zumwalt said, it was to 
be an expeditionary force of the last resort; one of 
several instruments of assuring the "overall frame¬ 
work of order." 

"Only if the buffer proves insufficient does the 
great power become involved,", Nixon had explained, 
"and then in terms that make victory more attain¬ 
able and the enterprise more palatable [to the 
American public]." 

With minor adjustment of style and rhetoric, Pre¬ 
sident Carter went along with the policy he had in¬ 
herited. But first Kissinger, then Carter encountered 
problems with the New Action Army. They 
discovered that US public opinion was actively op¬ 
posed to the deployment of US combat forces in the 
Third World. That lesson was learned most dramatic¬ 
ally in Angola in 1975. When the CIA's covert 
operations against the MPLA failed, South Africa in¬ 
vaded Angola in order to unseat the MPLA govern¬ 
ment; the beleaguered government in Luanda in¬ 
vited Cuban help and Castro responded. At the time, 
Kissinger sought to arouse the country to support a 
strong American response. But popular opinion was 
against it, and Congress, returning from a recess, was 
responsive to popular opinion. And so the Kissingers 
and Connallys and Northrop and Lockheed bewailed 
the "loss" of Angola, and blamed it on the American 
public's infliction with the "Vietnam syndrome." 

They knew that, in order to sell America even a re¬ 
vised, watered-down interventionist policy, they 


would have to get rid of the Vietnam syndrome. It was 
tempting to heat up a bit of the cold war in a region of 
perceived national interest in the US, stir up the 
threatening images of fanatical Muslim mobs 
wanting to cut off the life-blood of Western 
civilization in the strategic Straits of Hormuz. I am not 
suggesting that the Shah was brought here in the 
hope that Iranians would take hostages. But it is 
evident that people who pushed to bring him here and 
the Carter Administration which admitted him here 
knew that they were not merely making a human 
gesture, but that admitting the Shah was a political 
act which would inflame Iran. It would create a 
climate in which there would be a greater legitimacy 
for an enlargement of US military presence through¬ 
out the world, especially in the Middle East and 
western Asia. 


It was tempting to heat up 
a bit of the cold war. . 
stir up the threatening 
images of fanatical Muslim 
mobs wanting to cut off 
the life-blood of Western 
civilization in the Straits of 
Hormuz. 
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It is useful to remember that before the hostage 
crisis began, the defense lobby had already made a 
successful push toward a Rapid Deployment Force, 
for the establishment of US military bases in the 
region (Israel, Egypt, Somalia, Kenya, and Oman had 
already been discussing the matter with the US well 
before the hostage crisis), for the enlargement of a US 
naval base in Diego Garcia, and for the expansion of 
US naval presence in the Persian Gulf. These 
measures, which President Carter is now legitimiz¬ 
ing in an unreal environment created by the confron¬ 
tation with Iran and the augmentation of Soviet 
military presence in Afghanistan, were already dis¬ 
cussed and planned when the present Iranian and 
Afghanistan crises began. 

It is difficult to argue this in the present climate of 
cold war revival; but it is our moral and political duty 
to oppose this manipulation of events in order to 
militarize the world and the United States. 

In Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan, the US is acquiring 
another Shah without oil. It is hard for me to imagine a 
regime more unpopular, isolated and shaky than Zia's 
in Pakistan. And the arms he will receive will be used 
to suppress our people and jeopardize the security of 
the nation internally. Carter appears on the verge of 
making a Cambodia out of Pakistan. And what could 


the Rapid Deployment Force (RDF) do in the region if 
it were there today? 

Let us take three problems the US has there today, 
and ask if the RDF could help. One, the US has a 
problem with Israel for the Israelis are undermining 
Carter's Camp David initiative for peace in the 
Middle East by setting up new settlements on the 
West Bank, etc. Will the RDF be used to push Israel 
out of the West Bank and Gaza? Obviously not. Two, 
there are American hostages in Teheran; could the 
RDF go and rescue them ? No one has recommended a 
military option to free the hostages; and the RDF in 
Iran would have no army to fight, just multitudes to 
kill —swinging swords in water, said a Pentagon 
official. Three, Afghanistan; let us note briefly that 
the Soviet intervention there occurred precisely at the 
moment when the US had its largest military presence 
in the Persian Gulf—two aircraft carrier Task Forces 
with 150 fighter-bomber planes, 590 helicopters, and 
about 40,000 combat troops. Yet, this force served 
neither as a deterrent nor as a rescue. 

In conclusion I would say that, given the realities of 
the world today, there are no military solutions to 
problems of international relations, and as long as we 
remain focused on the military equation, the solutions 
will evade us, and we shall remain victims of war, 
violence and repression. 



‘ The P eo Ple labelled mentally ill are victims of discrimination in hiring and housing, forced or coercive 
drugging, involuntary hospitalization; they are objects of mistrust and fear by people who have never 
experienced ‘treatment’; many live lives of extreme poverty as street dwellers or in single room 
occupancy welfare hotels. Even people who have been briefly institutionalized suffer lifelong 
stigmas—many never recover from their ‘cure.’ ” 

—from “Madness, Mental Health and the Movement’’ 

Articles in this special issue of WIN view the mental illness industry-the manufacture of 
madness—as a response to emotional deterioration within the class system. Psychology today is an 
industry, a culture of individualism and a social casting tool. It reinforces class, sex and race bounds, 
and makes us blame ourselves, rather than the system, for our distress and feelings of powerlessness! 

Madness, Mental Health and the Movement’ ’ is available for 80c( per copy (40cf for orders of 
ten or more) from WIN Magazine, 503 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn NY 11217. 


Madness, Mental Health 
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One Year Later. . . 

by Murray Rosenblith 



Above: Demonstrators at a candle-lit rally March 28 in New York City. Photo 
© 1980Lawrence Frank/WIN. Opposite: Police harass father and child standing 
on territory set aside for legal demonstration during rally at General Public 
Utility's Parsippany, NJ, headquarters. The corporation owns the nuclear reactor 
at Three Mile Island Photo ©1980George Cohen/WIN. 


P eople across the United States (and in several 
foreign countries) marked the first anniver¬ 
sary of the accident at the Three Mile Island 
(TMI) nuclear plant with vigils, rallies and 
sit-ins on March 28-29. 

Residents of the Harrisburg area began their 
observance with a candlelight vigil which started at 4 
am, March 28, the exact time the accident began last 
year. Two hundred people participated in the vigil 
which lasted until 9:30 am. 

The Harrisburg area has been in an uproar since 
last month when the Metropolitan Edison company 
(owners of the crippled plant) announced their 
intention to vent radioactive Krypton gas from the 
contaminated plant building. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) hearings on the venting have 
been totally disrupted by overflow audiences of the 
plant's neighbors opposing the plan. 

*The March 28th Coalition, which organized the 
anniversary activities, held a press conference at 11 
am that day where local residents, scientists and 
medical people spoke against the venting and 
described their efforts to prevent the "planned emis¬ 
sions." Jean Kohr, an attorney for the Susquehanna 
Valley Alliance, discussed their lawsuit which seeks 
to prevent the release until an independent evaluation 
of its effects can be made. Currently the only agencies 
which have been permitted to evaluate the plans are 
the company itself and the NRC. 

An estimated 15,000 people attended a rally behind 
the state capital building in Harrisburg on March 29. 
Organizers for the Coalition believe this was the 
largest protest ever held in central Pennsylvania. The 
program featured nationally known musicians and 
activists like Pete Seeger, Linda Ronstadt, John Hall, 
Steven Stills, Dick Gregory, John Trudell of the 
American Indian Movement, and Bright Morning 
Star. Most of the speakers and musicians were local 
residents; they spoke of the continuing nature of the 
TMI accident and its effect on their communities. 
Every speaker at the event called for the permanent 
shut-down of the plant. 

In Parsippany, New Jersey, some 200 people 
staged a vigil and sit-in at the corporate headquarters 
of General Public Utilities, the owner of Metropolitan 
Edison and the Oyster Creek nuke in New Jersey. 
Starting at 10 am on March 28, approximately 100 
people sat down across the driveway leading to the 


Murray Rosenblith is a member of WIN's editorial 
staff. Special thanks to Kate Donnelly , Boston MfS, 
Mark Haim , Grace Paley, Marc Manuel and Steve 
Brooks for some of the information on these 
demonstrations. 
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company's offices. Local and state police pushed 
them out of the way but made no arrests. 

After half an hour, other people attempted to enter 
the area by climbing a low fence and crossing some 
woods behind the building. All were turned back by 
police. Shortly before 11 am, most of the protesters 
crossed the fence en masse in an attempt to reach the 
building's doors. The police then moved in and 
arrested 54 people; four others were arrested when 
they attempted to block the buses carrying demon¬ 
strators away. All those arrested were charged with 
trespassing and arraigned that afternoon. New Jersey 
residents were released without bail, but some 20 
out-of-state residents spent up to five days in jail 
before being released on their own recognizance. 

In the first trials, held on April 3, those 
demonstrators pleading guilty were fined $60; the 
judge also levied additional fines, up to $110, on 
people who had been arrested at anti-nuke actions 
(anywhere) before. Three of those sentenced went to 
jail for refusing to pay the fines. Trials for the re¬ 
maining demonstrators have not been set. 

Demonstrators attempting to blockade nuclear 
plants were arrested at the Calloway nuclear plant in 
Missouri on March 29 and at the Vermont Yankee 
nuke in Vernon, Vermont, on March 30. The26 people 
arrested at Calloway were given citations and 
released. The 80 people arrested at Vernon were part 
of a group of about 200 who sat down at the plant's 
entrance following a rally and rnfarch by 1000 people. 

, .After the arrests, 100 demonstrators have remain¬ 
ed at the Vermont Yankee plant, but local police have 
refused to arrest them as long as they keep an 


entrance open. Vermont Yankee officials have been 
asking for their removal since March 30. Spokes- 
people for the Vermont Yankee Decommissioning 
Alliance, organizers of the Vermont action, said that 
they intend to keep the sit-in going until at least 
Saturday, April 5. 

The Boston Mobilization for Survival organized a 
rally on March 29 that drew 3000 people to the Boston 
Common to hear speeches by Helen Caldicott, Sid 
Lens, Michio Kaku, local activist JoJo Rege, state 
representative Mel King, and music from the New 
Women's Chorus and Fred Taylor and Marcia Small. 

In New York City, over 1000 people marched 
through mid-town Manhattan on March 28 in a can¬ 
dlelight procession from the Con Edison company 
headquarters (owners of Indian Point II) to the offices 
of the Power Authority of the State of New York 
(PASNY—owner of Indian Point III). The group 
stopped at Governor Hugh Carey's office to present 
one of his aides with several thousand signed cards 
calling on Carey to take act ion to shut down the Indian 
Point plants (30 miles north of New York). The group 
remained for a vigil at the PASNY office until 11 pm. 

Other demonstrations took place in Chicago, 
Illinois; Washington, DC; Clarksville, Arkansas;. 
Hartsville, Tennessee; Louisville, Kentucky; San 
Diego, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California; 
Charleston, West Virginia; Saginaw, Michigan, and 
numerous other sites. A Harrisburg Day march in 
London, England, drew several thousand people on 
March 28. And hundreds rallied outside of Chatanoo- 
ga, Tennessee, at the site of the Sequoia nuclear 
plant. Sequoia is the first plant to receive a start-up 
license since the TMI accident a year ago. 













ACTION ALERT 

Recently the US Department of 
Transportation (DOT) issued a 
long-awaited proposed rule reg¬ 
ulating the transportation of ra¬ 
dioactive materials by highway in 
the US. The proposed rule, 
"Highway Routing of Radioactive 
Materials, "would pre-empt all 
state and local laws which ban ra¬ 
dioactive shipments between any 
two points served by highways. 

States and communities would 
be allowed to suggest "preferred" 
routes; however, these 
suggestions could be ignored in 
the route-setting process if they 
are ruled "impracticable." The 
proposed rule specifically denies 
citizens and local officials any veto 
over the shipment of nuclear 
materials through their towns and 
counties. 

The DOT is presently planning 
to hold/public hearings in just 
three locations —not yet 
announced. Write to the DOT and 
demand hearings in your area. 

Urge your local officials to do the 
same. The period for the publicto 
comment lasts until May 31,1980. 

Written comments should be 
addressed to: Docket Branch, 
Materials Transportation, US^De- 
partment of Transportation, 
Washington, DC. 

— Mobilization for Survival 

NESTLE'S BOYCOTT 
EFFORT INTENSIFIES 

The International Nestle Boycott 
Committee has decided that an ex¬ 
panded boycott is necessary to en¬ 
courage Nestle to end its aggres¬ 
sive promotion of infant formula in 
areas where it cannot be used 
safely. 

While Nestle has suspended 
mass media advertising of infant 
formula, other forms of direct con¬ 
sumer promotion continue, as do 
free samples, "milk nurses," and 
intense medicahpromotion. 


A campaign to boycott and 
picket Nestle-owned Stouffers 
Inns and Hotels and Rusty Scupper 
Restaurants will be included in the 
intensified effort. Boycotters will 
also begin negotiating with local 
grocery stores over one or more de¬ 
mands: that the store drop all 
Nestle's products; that the store 
stop advertising all Nestle 
products; that the store curtail the 
shelf space it allots Nestle. The 
Committee will also seek more 
boycott endorsements from 
organizations and individuals. 

To curb abuses by US-based in¬ 
fant formula manufacturers, Re¬ 
presentatives Ron Dellums (D-CA) 


and George Miller (D-CA) have in¬ 
troduced the Infant Nutrition Act. 
The Dellums-Miller bill would pro¬ 
hibit all forms of promotion of in¬ 
fant formula in developing 
countries. 

— Boston Women's Health 
Book Collective 

WELFARE ADVOCATES 
DEMONSTRATE FOR 
INCREASES 

On March 27, over 3000 demon¬ 
strators, the vast majority of whom 
were women and children, 
marched past the Governor's 
Mansion in Albany, New York, 
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singing "We Shall Overcome." 

The rally organized by the Re¬ 
distribute America Movement and 
the Downtown Welfare Advocate 
Center (DWAC) was the largest 
welfare rights demonstration in 
the United States in the last ten 
years. Participants in the demon¬ 
stration came in busloads from 
communities throughout New 
York. 

One by one speakers from state 
wide RAM groups testified that 
welfare budgets have been cut in 
half by eight years of unchecked 
inflation. The present welfare 
grant, based on January 1972 
prices of essential items of need, 
must be adjusted to reflect the 
catastrophic inflation that is 
wreaking havoc on our poorest 
citiezens. 

Theresa Funiciello, executive 
director of DWAC and RAM, said: 
"This state cannot long sustain the 
economic strangulation of its poor¬ 
est citizens and expect to maintain 
social order. It should be a matter 
of conscience to provide decently 
for those less fortunate citizens, 
the bulk of whom are women and 
children who have been shutout in 
this land of opportunity." 

With the combined efforts of de¬ 
termined welfare recipients, other 
poor people, and concerned indivi¬ 
duals and groups, a welfare grant 
increase is a real possibility for 
1980. With shrinking welfare 
grants and runaway inflation, it is 
a necessity. 

— DWAC 

DETROITERS VOTE ON PEOPLE 
TAKEOVER OF OIL INDUSTRY 

Action by Detroit's City Counci I 
made it official on March 26: In the 
August 5 primary elections the 
people of Detroit will be the first in 
the nation to vote on a people's 
takeover of the oil industry. 

Their action culminated a pe¬ 
tition drive by the People's Energy 
Committee (PEC) which gathered 
11,300 signatures over the last four 
months. 

Jerry Goldberg, a laid-off auto 
worker and spokesperson for the 
PEC, stated, "Forthefirst time in 
this country people will be able to 


express their feelings against the 
oil monopolies in a popular vote. 
Detroiters are leading this move¬ 
ment because they are fed up 
with the massive layoffs in auto 
and skyrocketing gasoline and 
energy prices which have resulted 
directly from the phony shortages, 
profiteering, and illegal price 
gouging by the oil companies. 

The proposal demands that 
Congress divest the oil companies 
of all ownership and invest owner¬ 
ship instead in the people of the 
US. Theoil, gas, and energy in¬ 
dustry should be run by popular 
committees, composed of direct 
representatives of all interested 
parties —trade unions, community 
groups, theelderly, minorities, 
women, the disabled, etc. 

-PEC 


claims is necessary in order to 
make the Puget Sound'Naval Ship¬ 
yard its nuclear refuelling center 
for the Pacific Fleet, would con¬ 
tain tons of highly radioactive and 
toxic spent nuclear fuel. It would 
be built on landfill, unstableinan 
earthquake, result in increased nu¬ 
clear vessel traffic in Puget Sound, 
and present the danger of enor¬ 
mous radiological contamination, 
resulting in grave human and en¬ 
vironmental harm. 

The Navy has refused to do an 
Environmental Impact Study on 
the project, and has neither noti¬ 
fied nor consulted with the people 
and public officials of the region, 
despite the fact that there are no 
emergency facilities equipped to 
deal with a radiological accident 
available. 

— Live Without T rident 


MARCHAND 

DEMONSTRATION AGAINST 
BREMERTON NUCLEAR SPENT 
FUELDUMP 

As part of the nation-wide series 
of actions by the Coalition for a 
Non-Nuclear Future, a show of 
public opposition to the Navy's 
planned "waterpit project" is 
scheduled for April 26 in 
Bremerton, WA. 

The "waterpit," which the Navy 


INMATES AT MARION STRIKE 

For the third time in nine months 
the entire prisoner population at 
the Marion, Illinois Federal Prison 
is on strike. The strike began on 
Monday, March 17. 

Grievances include a 20% cut¬ 
back in food allotments, long terms 
in solitary confinement, denial of 
commissary, isolation in special 
"boxcar" cells and lack of rehabil- 
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itation programs. The strike began 
only a week after a national inter¬ 
faith religious delegation was re¬ 
fused entry to the prison to talk 
with inmates. 

I n the wake of the strike the 
National Committee to Support the 
Marion Brothers has called for an 
open meeting with Norman 
Carlson, the Director of the US 
Bureau of Prisons (BOP) on April 
25 in Washington. "We want to 
talk with Carlson directly about the 
crisis at Marion," said a 
committee statement. The com¬ 
mittee said a mediation team may 
also be invited to go to the prison to 
intervene in the dispute. So far 
prison officials have denied 
knowledge of any grievances. 

— National Committee to Support 
the Marion Brothers 


MINEWORKERS WILDCAT IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A wildcat strike iscontinuing 


nounced additional firings 
growing out of the first wildcat 
which ran from mid-February to 
March 3. The firings are for strike 
activity. 

I n addition to firing the Local 
4060 union president and suspend¬ 
ing the minecommittee, the 


Illustration by LNS. 


against Consolidated Coal's nine 
operations in the northern West 
Virginia area. It involves some 
3500 members of the United Mine 
Workers (UMW) union. 

The wildcat started March 5, 
two days after an earlier wildcat 
had ended. At the time, Consol an¬ 
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company fired eight other miners 
for picketing at Consol's Four 
States mine in Marion County. 


All the latest firings are under 
arbitration. Concerning previous 
dismissals, seven have been up¬ 
held while Consol has been 
ordered to hire three miners with 
back pay. 

Theearlier wildcat spread 
beyond Consol operations, closing 
the entire northern West Virginia 
coal fields. It began when super¬ 
visors at Consol's Four States mine 
refused to hear a grievance against 
a seniority violation. 

The company's legal basis for 
the firings is Arbitration Decision 
108, issued in 1977. This decision 
essentially reverses the generally 
held judicial notion of innocence 
until proven guilty. Under the de¬ 
cision, the burden of proof shifts to 
the miners. The miners have to 
prove that they are not "guilty" of 


strike-spreading activity. 

— Martin Berg/Guardian 

NUCLEAR NOUVEAU 

As reported in the French daily, 
Paris Match , some French entre¬ 
preneurs have found "the solu¬ 
tion" to radiation poisoning from 
nuclear power accidents and 
nuclear weapons blasts. It is a full- 
bodied anticontamination suit with 
a protective mask which will give 
its wearer complete security 
against radiation at an affordable 
price. 

What next you ask? Well, 

France is going nuclear at a rate of 
one new 900 megawatt reactor on 
line every six to eight weeks and i$ 
continuing its development of 
advanced weapons systems. 

— Newsdesk 


CALIFORNIA 

April 27 —Warren Olney, KNBC-TV 
News Anchorman and special investi¬ 
gative reporter examines current events 
as reported by the media. First Uni¬ 
tarian Church, 2936 W. 8th St., LA, 
90005. 11 am. Info: (415)389-1356. 

May 23-25 —The Committee on Chicano 
Rights will be sponsoring a conference 
and march calling for the end of inter¬ 
national border resistance. Info: Ralph 
Inzunza, 1837 Highland Ave., National 
City, 92050; (714)474-8195. 

July 7-11 —The Global Education 
Associates and Holy Name College will 
be sponsoring a conference, “The 80s 
and Beyond: Creating Alternative 
Futures.” Tuition: $110. Info: Louise 
Bond, Dir. Summer Session, Holy Name 
College, 3500 Mountain Rd., Oakland, 
94619. 

CANADA 

July 20-24 —World Future Society will 
be sponsoring its First Global 
Conference, “Through The 80s: 
Thinking Globally, Acting Locally,” in 
Toronto. Info: WFS, 4916 St. Elmo Ave., 
Wash., DC20014. 

CONNECTICUT 

April 25-26 — A silent vigil and blockade 
of the celebration for the launching of the 



second Trident sub, Michigan. 
Nonviolence training necessary. Info: 
Trident/Conversion Campaign, RD 1, 
Box 430, Voluntown, 06384; (203) 
376-9970. 

May 3 —Northeast Womyn’s Alliance 
Against Nuclear Weapons & Power is 
sponsoring a womyn’s protest at 
United Technologies Corp., Hartford. 
Info: Shell, (203)673-6344; or Joyce, 
(212)929-1463. 

May 23-26 —Lesbian and gay male 
socialists will be sponsoring a northeast 
regional conference in Middletown. 

Info: The Powder Ridge Conference, c/o 
Box512, Village Station, NYC, 10014. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

April 30-May 2 —The Coalition for a New 
Foreign & Military Policy will be 
sponsoring a working conference on “US 
Policy in East Asia: Time For A 
Change.” $10 fee. Info: The Coalition for 
a New Foreign & Military Policy, 120 
Maryland Ave., NE, Wash., DC, 20002; 
(202)546-8400. 

May 23 —First Annual Conference of the 
Federation for American Immigration 
Reform: “Illegal Immigration: The 
Solvable Problem.” Info: FAIR, PO Box 
57066, Wash. DC 20037; (202)223-9640. 

FRANCE 

July 1-7 —Lanza del Vasto will take part 


in an English-speaking conference on 
Gandhian thought and action at La 
Flayssiere in Languedoc. Interested 
people are encouraged to come. Info: 
Yvfctte Naal, La Beric Noble, 34260 Le 
Bousquet d’Orb. 

HAWAII 

May 11-17 —Nuclear Free Pacific Con¬ 
ference, Kamp Kailani, Oahu, Info: 1212 
University Ave., Honolulu. 96826. 

IDAHO 

May 24 —Snake River Alliance will be 
sponsoring an “Education and Public 
Action Rally” in Boise. Info: SRA, 

Dorian Duffin, Box 1731, Boise, 83701. 

ILLINOIS 

June 7 —Midwest Regional “No Nukes” 
Demonstration, Federal Plaza, Dear¬ 
born & Adams, 11:30 am, vigil at Com 
Ed, rally in Grant Park, Chicago. Info: 
June 7 Coalition, 407 S. Dearborn, Rm. 
370, Chicago, 60605; (312) 764-5011, 
472-2492. 

MARYLAND 

May 3-4 —Heathcote Center and the 
School of Living will be offering a Solar 
Greenhouse Seminar. $50 fee. Info: 
Heathcote Center, 21300 Heathcote Rd., 
Freeland, 21053; (301)329-6041. 
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NEW—a book by 

NOAM CHOMSKY & 
EDWARDS. HERMAN 



In volume 1 of the two-part work. 
The Political Economy of Human 
Rights, Noam Chomsky and Ed¬ 
ward Herman analyze the forces 
shaping U.S. neocolonial involve¬ 
ment (in Indonesia, Brazil, Iran, the 
Philippines, among others), the na¬ 
ture of these client states, and the 
processes and rationales used to 
maintain them. The authors exam¬ 
ine the role of the media in obscur¬ 
ing atrocities in "client states" while 
exaggerating and even falsifying 
them when it serves U.S. interests. 


This work is a major contribution to 
understanding the massive political 
repression inflicted by the CIA and its 
related services on millions around the 
globe and the economic requirements be¬ 
hind such repression. This is must 
reading for all those who would resist. 

—Philip Agee 

This devastating critique of U.S. 
foreign policy confirms the worst about 
the U.S. role in the Third World. It is 
of decisive importance in building the 
foundations for a humane politics, and 
should be read and studied as widely as 
possible. —Richard Falk 


$5.50 (paper)/$15.00 (cloth) 

Make all checks payable to South 
End Press and send c/o WIN, 503 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217 

For freejjook catalog and more information, 
contact: 

■ 5 SOUTH END PRESS 
*5 BOX 68 Astor Station 
S Boston, MA 02123 


MASSACHUSETTS 

May 3—A workshop for high scho.ol 
teachers to discuss strategies for 
teaching about the arms race. Materials, 
films and curricula ideas will be 
presented. Traprock Peace Center, 
Woolman Hill, Keets Rd., Deerfield, 
01342; (413) 773-7427. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

May 24—Coalition for Direct Action at 
Seabrook is sponsoring a nonviolent 
direct action occupation and blockade at 
Seabrook. Info: Boston Clamshell 
Coalition, 595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 
02139; (617)661-6204. 

NEW JERSEY 

May 7—Murray Bookchin, School of En¬ 
vironmental Studies, will speak on 
“Social Ecology and Democratization: A 
Summation,” Student Life Bldg., 

RamapoCollege, Mahwah, 7 pm. Info: 
(201)825-2800. 

May 27—Ed Hedemann, WRL, NYC, 
will speak on “Nuclear Power & 

Weapons: Two Sides Of The Same 
Coin,” sponsored by the Morris County 
SEA Alliance, 26 South St., Morristown, 

8 pm. Info: (201)538-6676. 

NEW MEXICO 

April 28-30—“Survival Gathering” at 
Dahlton Pass, near Mt. Taylor. Info: 
American Indian Environmental 
Council, 3105 Campus NE, 

Albuquerque, 87106; Info: (505) 

255-7425. 

NEW YORK 

May 3—May Day parade and rally 
sponsored by the Committee for a United 
Labor and People’s May Day. Parade 
starts at 12:30 pm, Tompkins Square 
Park and ends at Union Square with rally 
at 2 pm. Info: (212) 924-0550. 

May 3-4—Peacesmith House is holding 
its “Festival” for everyone to come and 
enjoy, 90 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Massapequa. free admission. Info: (516) 
798-0778. 

May 8—“ Dancers On My Ceiling, ’' 

Mary Julia Karoly’s play about nuclear 
plants and solar energy will be presented 
at Theater for The New City, NYC, 

$2.50. Info: (212)254-1109. 

May 10—The Libertarian Book Club 
Forum’s topic will be “Internationalism 
and National Liberation.” Workmen’s 
Circle Center, 369 8th Aye, NYC, 7:30 
pm. 

May 16—Galeria Morivivi will feature 
Louis Reyes Rivera, Nicholas Mohr, 

Juan Flores, Soledad Santiago, Roberto 


Marquez, and Magdalena Gomez 
performing their poetry, 1671 Lexington 
Ave., NYC,8pm. Info: (212)299-8926. 
May 20—Helen Rodriguez will speak on 
“The Role of Health Workers,” Wm. 
Ryan Community Center, 160 W. 100 
St., NYC. Info: Committee to End 
Sterilization Abuse, PO Box A244, NYC, 
10003. 

June 7—The Long Beach Community 
School, an alternative high school, will 
be sponsoring an appropriate energy 
technology fair. Help is needed. Info: 
(516)889-5575. Ask for Andre, Bob, or 
Deidre. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

May 2-11,11-15—Movement for a New 
Society, Philadelphia, is sponsoring two 
training programs for women on 
feminist strategizing for social change. 
Info: Women’s Training Collective, 4709 
Windsor Ave., Phila., 19143. 

SCOTLAND 

July 25-August 1—War Resisters Inter¬ 
national is sponsoring a working con¬ 
ference for “Women Working Against 
Militarism.” Info: International 
Women’s Conference, WRL, 339 
Lafayette St., NYC, 10012. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

July 18-26—1980 International Survival 
Gathering in the Black Hills to develop 
strategies that will insure human sur¬ 
vival. Info: Black Hills Alliance, PO Box 
2508, Rapid City, 57701. 

VIRGINIA 

May 4—The New River Alliance will be 
holding their Second Annual Sun Day in 
and around Squires Polytechnic Center, 
Virginia Polytechnic, Blacksburg. This 
event will feature solar and conservation 
demonstrations, speakers, musicians, 
literature, etc.. Info: (703) 951-8450. 

June 5-7—Virginia Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versity will sponsor “The 1980 Con¬ 
ference on Global Issues in Higher 
Education.” Info: 1980Conference, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ., 909 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond, 23284; (804) 
257-1521. 

WASHINGTON 

May 9-11—Puget Sound Conversion 
Project will sponsor the Washington 
State Conference on Economic 
Conversion at St. Thomas Seminary, 
Kenmore. Speakers include: William 
Winpisinger, Marion Anderson, Natalie 
Shiras and Dave McFadden. Info: PSCP, 
(206)524-0849. 
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REVIEWS 


VIDA 

by Marge Piercy 
Summit Books/1979/$12.95 

by Wendy Schwartz 

Vida is a sad and disturbing book. It is a reminder of 
yet another class of people still suffering from the 
Indochina War. They are the fugitives in America, 
living underground, facing criminal charges for acts 
of war resistance committed over a decade ago. They 
are dependent on the generosity of an ever-shrinking 
circle of friends and on the protection of a larger group 
whose trust must be taken on faith. And they are in 
the thoughts Of the FBI more frequently than in those 
of anyone else. 

Vida is certainly one of the most interesting, not 
to mention unusual, characters Marge Piercy has 
created. Her name, Spanish for "life," is a symbol of 
the many ironies she embodies, for her underground 
existence rarely reflects the multi-dimensional and 
joyous experiences that we expect from living. Piercy 
shows us a Vida in continual flight, searching not only 
for a place to settle and enough money to survive, but 
for the middle class trappings she once had, left 
behind in a fever, and wants again. Her leadership in 
the underground movement is inadequate compen¬ 
sation for her loneliness, fear and insecurity. After a 
decade as a fugitive, she has more in common with a 
shopping bag lady than with a revolutionary. Her 
choices in life are reduced to which color hair dye to 
use. 

Piercy's strength has never been an ability to de¬ 
monstrate her characters' motivation, and there is 
little indication in her latest novel of why Vida moved 
from the usual kind of nonviolent confrontation anti¬ 
warriors engaged in during the 60s to bombings A 
single line explains Vida's commitment: "So many 
had died that to be alive required that the stub of life 
be used to best advantage. She was a tool. A fighting 
machine..." The conversations between Vida and her 
urban guerrilla colleagues often read no differently 
from their leaflets. This does a disservice to radicals, 
because the activists who resorted to violence—out of 
the same sense of desperation probably that drove 
others out of the movement altogether—began as the 
rest of us: touched to the core by the horror of it all, 
pained at the thought of the suffering in Indochina^ 
and angered by the hubris, stupidity and callousness 
of American political leaders. Nowhere does Piercy 
invoke the passion that motivated so many of us, that 
ultimately ignited the fuses of the small bombs placed 
in strategic US locations. 


Wendy Schwartz works for the Council on Economic 
Priorities and is a frequent contributor to WIN. 


Vida's humanity is best demonstrated in her desire 
for a home and security. She was growing tired of 
collective living and movement life even before she 
went underground, and she becomes tired of running 
almost as soon as she begins. She dreams of a time 
when she can again have Zabar's French rpast in bed 
with her husband Leigh. When she took flight, she 
had to give up both, along with her clothes, her long 
red hair, her dog, and her name. Vida's occasional 
clandestine meetings with Leigh afterward were a 
frenzy of love-making and information-sharing; there 
was no time to brew fresh coffee. At first Leigh was 
excited by the romanticism of being married to a fugi¬ 
tive, and willing to give Vida as much money as he 
could. Later, when the novelty wore off, the rendez¬ 
vous arrangements became more complicated, and 
other women replaced Vida in his heart and bed, he 
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grew tired of the meetings, of the financial obligation. 
When Vida learns that he is getting a divorce in order 
to marry his pregnant young girlfriend, she flies 
into a jealous rage. It is here that she is shown at her 
most bereft; it was the dream of being united over¬ 
ground with her husband that fed her self-preserva¬ 
tion instincts. Her other affairs —and there were 
several with men and women—were like shadow- 
marriages, indulged in for their fleeting sexual satis¬ 
factions and intimacy and to keep her primed for the 
real love of her life. 

The other characters in the book are much more 
one-dimensional than Vida. Few of them are sympa¬ 
thetic; even fewer are likeable. They are shown living 
collectively in an Upper West Side apartment and at 
various underground locations. Life together is a 
series of petty squabbles, confirming their humanity 
and evidencing enough outright cruelty to 
demonstrate they are no better equipped to run the 
country than those already in power. Their rules for 
discipline in reality comprise a handbook for 
personal fascism; their total disregard for individual 
differences and lack of sensitivity toward each other is 


appalling. Their rejection of the concept of personal 
property might be acceptable in certain 
circumstances, but their definition of personal 
property includes women, and this can never be ac¬ 
ceptable. There is one particularly painful scene 
where a Cuban woman comrade is forced to have sex 
with one of her roommates because he needed it and 
because the collective decided she had a 
revolutionary obligation to share herself with 
whoever wanted her. Like rape, forced abortions were 
common. Efforts to protest these misogynist practices 
were limited; revolutionary solidarity precluded dis¬ 
sension. 

Piercy shows us that relationships became no more 
equal in the wake of the women's movement. Sexual 
oppression later in the underground was given even 
more justification since lives could end at any moment 
and one had the right to grab whatever pleasure was 
available. Homosexuality was barely tolerated, and 
monogamy even more suspect. It seemed at times 
that jealousy, and not the FBI, would be responsible 
for the end of the underground movement. Thus, one 
of the few joys left to the fugitives—emotional and 
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physical intimacy—was denied them. 

Vida s sister Natalie is the only character in the 
book who shows any growth from her political ex¬ 
periences. Married early to a macho leader and the 
mother of three children, she struggles successfully 
to carve out an independent identity, first in the 
Upper West Side collective, and later in the suburbs 
where her husband moved her so he could rejoin 
capitalist society. It is her strivings and her unwaver¬ 
ing loyalty to Vida—which eventually lands her in 
jai I on a contempt citation—which makes her the most 
truly heroic character in Vida. 

Marge Piercy is a fine storyteller, and it was as hard 
to put Vida down as it was to put aside her four earlier 
novels before finishing them. Her writing does not get 
in the way of her plot; it is fluid and technically 
correct. But it is not the inspired prose one might 
expect from a poet of Piercy's stature. I am reminded 
immediately of how Paley, Boyle, and Sarton 
integrate their poetic inclinations into their prose. 
Piercy reserves her elegant phrasing and interesting 
juxtaposition of words for her poems, a compart- 
mentalization that is unique among poet/novelists. It 
is too bad, really, because her stories would benefit 
from more creative presentation. The richness of her 
writing would result in richer, more well-rounded 
characters. 

I want to make it clear, both for the sake of accuracy 
and for the benefit of the government agents pouring 
over Vida and this review, that the book is not a roman 
a clef. If anything, the characters are stereotypes. 


Although I understand and appreciate why Piercy 
strove so hard to create a fictional work based on the 
current American underground movement, I am dis¬ 
turbed by certain factual misrepresentations which 
could just have easily been made real, especially 
because the book is-sprinkled with real names and 
events. Piercy's information on corporate holdings is 
just plain wrong, but skims the truth close enough to 
confuse readers. Similarly, New York City took a bad 
rap in the book; her descriptions of violent confron¬ 
tations, including police use of tear gas and Mace, 
simply did not occur. I point out these factual errors 
because Vida is such an important book, and because 
it will long be considered the novel of the American 
Left in the 60s, written as it was by a woman deeply 
involved in the politics and activism of that period. 
There have been other books about the 60s, even 
another book about the underground movement 
(Underground, by Jonah Raskin, is a more upbeat 
depiction of life in the bowels of America), but none 
which so comprehensively portrays radical life. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that Vida is such a depressing 
story, devoid of all whimsy (Daniel Berrigan's ex¬ 
periences as a fugitive are as much like Vida's as the 
life of the chairman of Mobil is like a pump jockey's). 

Most demoralizing of all, Vida shows us how the 
failure of the radical movement is not so much caused 
by the system it seeks to topple, but by the people in it 
whose pride and weaknesses are no different from 
those who reap the benefits of capitalism without 
question. 


SUN BETRAYED: A Report on the Corporate 
Seizure of US Solar Energy Development 
by Ray Reece 

South End Press, Box 68, Astor Station, 

Boston, MA 02123 

1979/234 pp./$12.50 hard, $5.50 paper. 

by Marty Jezer 

The core idea of the alternative energy movement is 
that the transition to solar power will encourage poli¬ 
tical change and a radical social transformation of 
American life. Solar technology is appropriate tech¬ 
nology, enthusiasts say. The shift to solar will lead to 
a decentralized, hence more democratic society. 
Households, neighborhoods and communities will 
control their own energy resources. The umbilical 
cord that connects consumers to large corporations 
will be cut. People will gain control of their lives. 

According to Texas-based journalist Ray Reece, 
this idea of solar-inspired ecological utopia has al¬ 
ready been betrayed. The major energy corporations, 
including the ones that already control nuclear, oil 
and coal, have connived with the federal govern¬ 
ment to take a franchise out on the sun. 


Marty Jezer writes for many radical publications. He 
also installs solar hot water systems in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 


Reece documents how corporate strategies pervade 
US energy policy. Executives dominate government 
advisory boards, and move in and out of the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy (DOE) as through revolving doors. 
The middle-level energy bureaucracy is filled with 
veterans of the space program, the National Science 
Foundation, and the old AEC; working relations with 
private industry are longstanding and tight. Through 
formal interlocks and informal but highly developed 
business networks, the large corporations have taken 
control of the solar option and, with it our enerev 
future. 

Reece grants that in a truly free economy, small 
business would stand little chance of competing with 
the dominant corporations. But corporate America is 
evidently too impatient to allow the marketplace to 
take its toll. Exploiting their influence within the 
DOE, the corporate behemoths have garnered most of 
the money for research and development even 
though as Reece points out, most of the innovations in 
the solar field have come from independent inventors 
and entrepreneurs. And where solar technology is 
tested and true—as with domestic space and hot 
water heating systems that utilize simple roof-top 
plates—the large corporations, through subsidiaries 
that manufacture and distribute solar components, 
monopolize federally-funded demonstration grants 
Reece theorizes that corporations are following a 
long-term strategy to control the pace of solar devel- 
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opment so that its introduction in the marketplace on 
a mass scale will not undercut existing investments in 
nuclear and fossil fuels. This means minimizing cor¬ 
porate risks by allowing small firms to experiment 
and fail, while milking the government for research 
grants to investigate the more complex and capital- 
intensive technologies that are compatible with their 


When the oil runs out 
and the nuclear option 
runs its course , the large 
corporations will be in 
position to dominate the 
solar transition. 


own existing distribution and marketing facilities. At 
the same time, industry propaganda underestimates 
the solar potential, portraying solar technology as a 
countercultural fad. But when the oil runs out and the 
nuclear option runs its course, the large corporations 
wili be in position to dominate the solar transition. 

Since solar heating and hot water systems are 
already being marketed successfully, corporate 
strategy is to buy out the most successful collector 
manufacturers and to use their superior financial re¬ 
sources to undercut the remaining competition. Util¬ 
ities have a stake in controlling the roof-top collector 
industry. People who heat their homes and hot water 
with solar energy use less electricity, gas or oil. The 
utilities expect to counter this by leasing solar col¬ 
lectors to existing customers, and adding the cost of 
the system to their capital assets, upon which their 
rate-base and their profit potential is computed. 

But what excites the industry most is the potential 
for generating electricity at a central source and then 
transmitting it over existing power lines in the 
traditional fashion. This is where the government is 
spending most of its money, and this is the area of re¬ 
search that the corporations are most involved in. All 
kindsof complex, capital-intensive wind, thermal and 
sun related projects have been funded, including a 
project to orbit a solar-collecting satellite into space, 
and to build a solar tower that would have thousands 
of solar reflectors focused on a tank of water. Heat 
from the sun would boil the water and the steam 
would spin turbines to generate electricity as in 
existing nuclear and fossil fuel plants. 

One is tempted to respond to Reece's impressive 
documentation with a fatalistic shrug. "So what else 
is new?" Corporate control of the solar industry 
parallels corporate control of everything else. But 
solar does have the image of being a new and wide- 
open field. Many of its proponents and more than a 
few of its innovators are veterans of the counter-cul¬ 
ture and 60s radicalism. Here, at last, is an indus¬ 
try that offers honest, useful work, and that en¬ 
courages hope that people can change society without 
having to resort to the kinds of political activism so 
frustrating before. 

Despite his pwn research, Reece is tempted by this 
technocratic vision. At the end of the book, he de¬ 
scribes the successes of a few low-income community 
groups in utilizing solar technology. But these pro¬ 
jects were also funded by the government, usually by 
the Community Service Administration rather than 
the DOE. Reece sees these tiny experiments as rev¬ 
olutionary models. The CSA may fund a few solar ex¬ 
periments but it is hardly going to capitalize anything 
political. So the question goes begging: How do you 
finance projects for meaningful change. 

Solar power is the most practical way to create 
energy. But though small may be beautiful, the 
dynamics of capitalism inevitably lead to technologies 
and institutions that are powerful, centralized and 
large. Technocratic solutions in themselves will not 
induce revolutionary change. The struggle remains in 
the political arena, no matter how bright the sun. 
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LETTERS continued from page 2 

readers to think, and re-think, the 
direction of our lives. 

When WIN’s editors decide that a 
certain point of view, though one clearly 
rooted in nonviolence, cannot be argued 
in articles in its pages, then something 
essential and precious in the magazine’s 
identity has died. I hope reader reaction 
will lead you to change your minds and to 
revive a policy of openness. Otherwise, 
there ought to be a wake. 

I have never written on the subject of 
abortion myself. One of the reasons for 
this, I realize, is rather sexist. I belong to 
that sex which does not come equipped 
with a womb. Perhaps more decisive is 
the fact that, in our various communities 
and movements at present, whoever 
(male or female) utters pacifist words in 
favor of the unborn, is assured a fierce 
verbal stoning. 

If Jo McGowan helps me to realize that 
I had better say what I believe. It is this: 


We do not have the right to kill others, no 
matter what their sex, race, religion, 
ideology, citizenship, tribal identity, 
age, size, or degree of dependency. 

I wish more WIN readers and editors 
might agree. The result of such agree¬ 
ment would not be to fail in compassion 
lor those who feel obliged (whether as 
soldiers or doctors or nurses or parents) 
to kill. 

It would lead us to work for a society 
that could no more think of an unborn 
child as a target for death than the ritual 
murder of the young that was once a 
feature of religions that became extinct. 

We could work to build up different 
social attitudes toward the gift of life 
that, while benefiting our children, 
would also lead us toward disarmament. 
For it has been a huge step away from 
disarmament when death is a social pur¬ 
pose not only on battlefields but in clinics 
and hospitals. 

It is an extraordinarily difficult task, 
but were the peace movement ever to 


become known in the world for offering a 
consistent defense of human life, born 
and unborn, near and far, it would make 
it a great deal easier for others to under¬ 
stand our vision of a world that has 
abandoned killing as a method. 

I his mav seem nonsense to many WIN 
readers, but perhaps others will agree 
at least, that there ought to be space, 
indeed a lot of space, in WIN for such 
discussions to occur. 

—JIM FOREST 
Alkmaar, HOLLAND 


As previously noted, WIN will be pub¬ 
lishing a roundtable discussion between 
pro-choice activists and members of Pro- 
Lifers for Surv ival. We hope it will 
provide a full and fair hearing on the 
issues. 

—WIN 


COLLECTIVE NOTES 


■May Day is a time for unity, of gathering forces. I believe it is a 
■crucial time now to ask ourselves essential questions and to 
■attempt to define with some clarity the directions we are 
■taking. We need clarity of purpose, to find common ground, to 
■learn how to effect substantial change. Our commitment to 
■justice requires that we examine what we are doing and the 
■means by which a powerful mass movement can develop. 

■ The disunity, ideological rifts and often self-imposed 
■limitations that divide many activists and organizations must 
||be faced. We are splintered and therefore weak. Just as the 
I mainstream culture of corporate values and structures creates 

■ competition and alienation, the American Left continues to 

■ reproduce this same divisiveness within its ranks. Purity of 
I purpose, doctrine, process and language sustain this 
I infighting and unwillingness to form working alliances. Strong 
I and often subtle forces of reaction remain to be resolved—un- 
I spoken and rationalized forms of racism, sexism and hierarchy 
I keep us from being effective, working against ourselves 

instead of expanding and building a new social order. 

Extremely serious threats to the ability of even the most 
unified movement will be facing us in the months ahead. 
Domestically, a definite peril to all civil liberties is posed by the 
“criminal code reform bills’’ now' in the Senate and the House. 
The very act of resistance is increasingly under attack. The 
proposed new charters for the FBI and CIA would legalize the 
I dirty tricks of the past by allowing surveillance and covert ac¬ 
tion and would eliminate government accountability by dis¬ 
mantling the Freedom of Information Act. Similarly the rise of 
ultra-right wing racist fever, the return of registration and the 
draft, and violence against women and gays are urgent issues 
around which we must be united. We can no longer allow our 


sectarian and philosophical distinctions to hold us back from 
finding common cause in the struggle against injustice. 

The WIN staff feels an abiding commitment to monitor the 
development of these issues and our active responses to them. 
It is important that we now deal with the contradictions and 
limitations within our movement and find the meaning and 
process of progressive, nonviolent political activity. We need 
to learn how to live and practice the values of the world we are 
attempting to create. 

A free press and a free people are alert, in touch with cur¬ 
rents of the time. WIN has strived to be responsive to changes 
within a movement determined to grow. We invite your partici¬ 
pation through letters, reports, reflection, events, poetry and 
reviews. We welcome variety and controversy. We need to 
know what you are doing and thinking in order to publish a 
magazine truly representative of an evolying and dynamic 
community. Working with shared purpose and a base large 
enough to embrace all basic human righjs and needs, we can 
come together on future May Days, united, in celebration of 
our strength. 

Contributions to our recent fund appeal have been 
encouraging. We want to express our appreciation for the 
support we are receiving. We will be moving our office in the 
next month and continued support is very much needed for 
both the expenses of making the transition and for our ability to 
publish as fine a magazine as possible. Your continued support 
keeps us growing. 

—MarkZuss 
For the WIN Collective 


WIN invites you to an evening of poetry and music. 

/oin us for a benefit performance at the 
People ’s Voice Cafe (performers to be announced ). 


May 10 at 8:00 pm 
346 W. 20th St. at Peter s Church in Chelsea, New York City 


2.50 or TDF voucher at the door 
For info: ( 212)426-2183 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

CITIZEN SOLDIER, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10010(212)777-3470, is campaigning to find victims 
of the herbicides used during the Vietnam war. If 
you served in Vietnam and suffer an illness doctors 
can't explain —rashes, nervous problems, even liver 
diseases— or, if your child has a birth defect — you 
may have been exposed to the plant killer Agent 
Orange. Or perhaps you know a Vietnam veteran 
who has someof the problems listed above. In either 
case, contact Citizen Soldier and help them identify 
Agent Orange cases so the government can be 
pressured to give proper compensat ion 

Don't Pay For War No More! Join an organized 
military tax resistance movement — Send tor 
informat ion and a copy of the "Conscience and mili¬ 
tary tax resolution," contact Conscience and 
Military Tax Campaign, 44 Bell Haven Rd, Bellport, 
NY 11713 

The Society of Evangelical Agnostics. Logo and 
information. Also, paper on "War and Military 
Service.'' Box 612W, Fresno, CA93709. 

Planning a course "Towards a Non-Sexist 
Technology " Would appreciate suggestions asto 
articles, books. Hedman, Philo Dept., UMW, 
Milwaukee, Wl 53201 

Fellowshipof Reconciliation Conference, J uly 25-29, 
Berea, Kentucky. Theme:Disarmament: A Personal 
Journey, A Global Imperative. Speakers, 
workshops, etc. For information, write: J udy Smith, 
FOR, Box 271, Nyack, NY 10960 

Free list of anti-psychiatry publications 
Contact: Alliance tor ihe Liberation of Mental 
Patients, 1427 Walnut, Phila ., PA 19102 
(215)1.03-3828 

PUBLICATIONS 

DRAFT WOMEN? Before you decide, read Women: 
The Recruiter's Last Resort. Send $1 (X) (includes 
postage) to RECON, POBox 14602, Phila , PA 

191 *4 

Militarism & Repression, 160-page report by 
English activist Michael Randle with a preface by 
Beverly Woodward, recently published by 
International seminarson Training for Nonviolent 
Act ion . $4 (pre-paid) includes postage, order from 
ISTNA, 148 N St , So. Boston, MA02127 

Self-Management Newsletter, covers wildcat 
strikes, resistance to labor laws, and shop floor 
st ruggle for self-management. For a copy of current 
issue send$1 to Resurgence, Box 2824, Stn A, 
Champaign, IL61820 

AFRICA. Familiar issues in new contexts —draft 
resistance in South Africa, US arms sales, alternate 
energy sources and more From Africa News Weekly 
Digest you'll also get background and up-to-date 
re|x>rting on African st ruggles against oppression 
and underdevelopment. For free sample send 
business-si/e self-addressed st amped envelope to 
Africa News, Box 3851W, Durham, NC27702 

The Struggleto be Human: Crime, Criminology and 
Anarchism by Larry Tifft and Dennis Sullivan, the 
first contemporary work to examine crime, punish¬ 
ment and social harms from an anarchist perspec¬ 
tive; 224pp $14.00hardbound (ISNB0904564312); 
order from Cienfuegos Press, Box 105, Mt 
Pleasant, Ml 48858 

NORTH AMERICAN NONVIOLENCE TRAINERS 
NETWORK (NANTRAN) DIRECTORY isout! 

Names and Addresses of trainers with skills 
information across the country. "As good as Vicki 
Rovere's cookbook ****!" Fai Coffin. $2.50postpaid 
from NANTRAN, 4722 Baltimore Ave.,, 

Phila ., PA 19143 


Free if no exchange of $$ involved 
and only 20 words in length. Other¬ 
wise $3 for every ten words. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY: Southern Libertarian Mes¬ 
senger, Box 1245, Florence, SC 29503. Gothick 
Politicks and other Bizarre Tales from Dixie 

SOCIAL ANARCHISM: JOURNAL OF PRACTICE 
AND THEORY. Vol 1:1 now available. Fiction by 
Dan Georgakas; articles on corporations, Paul 
Goodman, languageof domination, anarcha-femi- 
nism, politicsof the personal by Peggy Kornegger, 
Kingsley Widmer, David Marshall, Elaine Leeder, 
Robert Merideth. $1.75 (prepaid) from 2743 
Maryland Ave , Baltimore, MD 21218 

EXOTIC COOKBOOK 8 years of collected recipes 
have filled up Vicki Rovere's neatly-lettered 
cookbook. Mostly vegetarian food from Eastern 
Europe, the Balkans, Near and Far East, Africa, 
South America, etc. Given **** by Norma Becker, 

Fai Coffin and the WIN staff. For a $5 contribution to 
WIN, you get all 184 recipes, photocopied Respond 
to WIN, 503 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217 

PRODUCTS r 

BUTTONS' BUTTONS! BUTTONS' Question Au¬ 
thority. No Nukes (cow). No Nukes (fir tree). No 
Cows (nuke). Solar Employs, Nuclear Destroys. 
Woman's Place is in the House and the Senate God 
is coming and is She Pissed. Lamda. Pink Tri¬ 
angle. Double Woman's Symbol. Double Man's 
Symbol. 50«f per button — minimum order $200 plus 
10".. postage Button & bumpersticker list avail¬ 
able also for stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Freedom Center, Arlington Street Church, 355 
Boylslon St ., Boston, MA02116. Anon-profit store. 

Nuclear weapons/power depend on New Mexico 
Findout about "militaryoccupation of New 
Mexico,' ' a map produced by the New Mexico Peace 
Conversion Project. 19" x 24", two-color, two sides. 
Reverse* side* includes informal ion on uranium 
mining and peace conversion. $1.50 for 1-5, $1.25 for 
6or more, postpaid Order from NMPCP, 2405 
Meadow Road, SW, Albuquerque, NM87105. 


The newly revised Studykit for Nonviolent Action 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
art ides on t he theory and pract ice of nonviolence, 
both personal and political, as well as account soft he 
successes and problems of contemporary 
nonviolence Art icles by Albert Camus, Barbara 
Deming, George Lakey, Andrea Dworkin, Mark 
Morris, and others. Also included in this revised 
edit ion is the special WIN issue featuring Marty 


Jezer's essay on strategies and tactics for the anti¬ 
nuclear movement. Send $3 per kit plus 50ff postage 
Discounts of .30% for five or more Send orders to 
WRL/West, 1360 Howard St., San Francisco, CA 
94103; (415) 626-6976. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

At last an opening for work in the pac ifist 
movement! War Resisters League is hiring an new 
staff person for the nat ional offic e in New York 
Movement wages, medical benefits Must have some 
skills in offic e and program work Must be 
committed to nonviolence and familiar with the War 
Resisters League. If interested, send resume im¬ 
mediately to: PersonnelCorrtmittee, WRL, 3 19 
Lafayette St , New York, NY 10012 Posit ion begins 
| une1980 

CANVASS! RS NI FDFDto fight proposed dumping 
of radioactive water from TMI in Baltimore-Wash , 
DC area; start $110/wk. Send resumes or call for 
interview ('lean Water Act ion Project 1 *41 G St , 
NW, Suite200, Wash , DC 20005, (202)638-11%. 

Union of Radical Political Economics half time 
posit ion available* April 1, bac kground in economics, 
offic e* skills Inquire* LJRP! ,(212)691-5722. 

Community Organizers. ACORN needs organizers 
to work with low and moderate income families in 19 
state's (e»r political and economic: justice. Direct 
ac tion on neighborhood deteriorat ion, ul ility rates, 
taxes, health care, redlining, etc. Get a |obthat 
makes change Long hours, low pay —training pro- 
vide*d Contact Kaye* )ae*ge*r, ACORN, 404 Lodi, 
Syrac use*, NY 1 1201, f 115)476-0162 

Internship: Oneye*ar, Atlanta, CA; Al’SC'snuclear 
I ransportal ion projec t Researc h Act ion on 
shipment of nuc lear weapons/wastes/ Familiarity 
with disarmament, anti-nuclear issue*s helpful 
Must do own typing $(>,000, plus benefits Send 
re*sume* and or biographic al letter by April 5 to 
•Nuclear Transportation Project, Internship POBox 
22 14, High Point, NC 27261 Affirmative act ion em- 
ployer 

SING OUT ! The* Folk Song Magazine needs full t ime 
editorial, prdn & business worker Knowledge folk 
music & politics $150. wk Start July/August. Send 
resume to Sing Out, 505 8th Ave. New York, NY 
10018 No calls please 

I f ARN PRINT INC for Anti-nuke & peace move¬ 
ments. Aquarian Research trains dedicated workers 
(mechanic ally inclined) Room and board provided. 
Call Art, (215)849 3237anytime 

Radic al co-< >perat ive print shop looking for people w/ 
experience in offset print ing and/or photostripping 
New England I ree Press, 60 Union Sq., Somerville, 
MA02 14 1; ((>17)628-2450 
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NON-VIOLENT TRAINING- SESSIONS ■SUNDAY; APRIL Z7TH, WASHINGTON, 

cc ArFgnarajPi and individuals planning to MRficiWE in miwFIiotisTai 

DISOBEDIENCE AT THE PENTASON SHOULD CHECK IN AT THE COALITION RDR A NON-NUCLEAR 


, WORLD 0 fnCE, 4 B 8 TH STREETS.E..IAIASHIN 6 T 0 N.aC. 20005 . 0 


Mr;'AHf26fH' BETWEEN IO-6Wofi SlM^AMTiSfriiFROA^ ifA./ifcoWTACT:'r*«A uMV \ 
FOR INFORMATIO N ON TRAINING l l v \ 

b TRANSPORTATION w.-coalition for a non-iibcisar world 

NYC-WAR RESISTeRS HAGUE IVkZt&'Vm \ ' ' 

. AOBIIBATTON NOR SURVIVAL 212-671-1806 , PHILLY-IUlDATUNTlC ANTt-NUCLEAR CCAUTiON 
/ , AND 92 +-I 2 T+ l 2 IJ- 72 M 88 A 

/ 0QSlt)N- APRIL ZS1H COAUliON 6IHS4-I2I. »**, 

CONN." COMMUNITY RDR NON-VIOiNT ACTION' 
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WAR RENTERS LEAGUE 333 LAFAYETTE STREET NEWYoRlCNEPV YoRK 10012. UlZ) 228-0^0 










UP AGAINST THE NUKES 

“An enormous challenge 
presents itself to the 
anti-nuclear movement: 
to transform the public’s 
outrage and fear into 
action.” 

— from “Up Against the Nukes, Volumel" 


Now available from WIN Magazine, “Up Against the Nukes, Volume I.” This Special 
Collection includes reprints of some of the best of WIN s recent material on nuclear power: how nukes 
got their start as an outgrowth of the US weapons program; the continuing connection between nuclear 
weapons and power; technical information on the Three Mile Island accident; what the movement is up 
against; and strategies and resources for safe energy activists. A number of the articles were published 
just days after the disaster at Three Mile Island; others were written for WIN s special Nuclear 
Madness” issue which we distributed at the massive No Nukes rally in Washington last May. 

“Up Against the Nukes, Volume I” is available for 75^ per copy (4(W per copy for orders of ten 
or more) from WIN Magazine, 503 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


“WIN gives a rare insight 
into what a free press 
might be like if such a 
phenomenon were to exist’ 
—Noam Chomsky 


For 15 years WIN has been providing fresh perspectives on the issues and events important to the 
movement for nonviolent social change. WIN is loaded with the kind on non-dogmatic reporting and 
thoughtful analysis you won’t find anywhere else. Our writers are the activists intimately involved with 
disarmament, community organizing, feminism, gay and lesbian rights, the anti-nuke movement and 
Third World struggles. 

Get a year of WIN ( 21 issues) for only $15 and plug into the hottest radical journal around. 


□ Yes! Send me one year of WIN. Enclosed is $15. 

□ Send me a six month trial subscription for $8. 


Name 


Address- 


City/State/Zip- 


WIN Magazine • 503 Atlantic Avenue • Brooklyn, NY 112.17 
















